





“Pupebreds” Revolutionize Meat Mahing 


MPROVED BREEDING in America’s herds and 

flocks contributed materially to the 1944 
record production of 28% billion pounds of 
meat animal products. While only about three 
per cent of all farm animals are registered pure- 
breds, they wield tremendous influence on the 
improvement of commercial livestock. 


Purebred breeders, through selection of indi- 
viduals and matings to standardize a type of 
more efficient and desirable meat animal, ren- 
der inestimable service to agriculture and to the 
nation. On ranches and in feedlots can be seen 
the influence of purebred breeding in cattle, 
hogs and sheep that mature carlier, that put on 
gains more rapidly and economically, and that 
approach the ideal utility type. Through im- 
proved sires, the livestock system of farming 
makes more efficient use of its tremendous crop 
production; it assures the expansion of agricul- 





ture’s greatest market—the nation’s insistent 
demand for high quality meat. 


The breeding of purebred cattle, hogs and 
sheep is an important branch of the livestock 
industry. Those engaged in it combine unusual 
skill with good judgment to successfully create 
improvement. ‘They must keep well-informed! 


Purebred breeders depend on The Corn Belt 
Farm Dailies for timely, comprchensive news 
coverage of all the breeds. This unique and 
highly specialized service is an important phase 
of the all-inclusive coverage of the six billion 
dollar livestock farming industry, from produc- 
tion, care, feeding and management through 
marketing to the packer. Such a service, and 
the sound selective device of the highest sub- 
scription price in the agricultural field—$5.00 
a year—attracts a reader clientele that forms 
the backbone of American agriculture. 
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We'll Go Along, Lieutenant 


Tue letters keep coming in at 35 East Wacker Drive. 
They bear prim military signatures and complicated 
APOs and FPOs. They are written from “Somewhere in 
the Philippines” and “Headquarters, 15th Air Force” and 
just “The Moluccas.” The gap between their date and the 
receiving stamp at national headquarters is often months 
and months. 

Some of the writers enclose divisional newspapers 
neatly printed by French and Belgian craftsmen. Others 
apologize for news sheets crudely mimeographed in Pa- 
cific jungles. The mimeographer in the Dutch East Indies 
is doubling in stencil and ack-ack. Nostalgia for printer’s 
ink runs through all the letters. 

Iowa ’37 mourns the loss of a wallet in the Philippines 
and with it his Sigma Delta Chi membership card. What 
looks like “Cpl” in his APO is scratched out and red 
crayoned “Pvt.” . . . Pittsburgh ’27 says his submarine 
base is a beautiful island with “a bloody red background” 
. . . Oklahoma ’40 is proud of a mobile press unit that 
started on the Anzio beach and is still rolling. He regrets 
he neglected to take a life membership... . 

Wisconsin °41 is tickled pink: He got the November- 
December Quitt—his first in three years—and promptly 
discovered Bill Smith’s “Indian Report” from Black River 
Falls . . . Kansas State 37 saw a QuILL on a fellow offi- 
cer’s desk in New Guinea and uncovered a brother. He 
wrote us four double-spaced pages and sent $2 and his 
APO. It had been a bad week financially, he explained— 
could we manage and more later? 


Wet go along, lieutenant. 

Back here we think so much of you we even forget that 
a lot of you are coming home full of beans and push some 
of us into city room oblivion. A couple of you wistfully 
mention your field press assignments as a return to “the 
journalistic profession.” Perhaps out there you have bet- 
ter perspective on what we still call a newspaper job. 
With us it is just a flood of EOS bulletins which we strug- 
gle to dam up with eight-column streamers. You’ve been 
giving us plenty of headlines lately—all good news. 

One time-honored duty of a profession is the selection 
and training of its young. Mostly, that’s you—at “The 
Moluccas” and other fancy datelines. Sigma Delta Chi 
was founded to encourage young men in journalism even 
though its name covers some lively evenings among what 
Herb Graffis would call us gray-headed old unmention- 


ables. You are entitled to reports “on the state of the 
fraternity.” 

The national officers and the emergency headquarters 
committee have endeavored, through THE QUILL, to keep 
a war-scattered membership informed. The last issue re 
ported the further strengthening of the executive council 
of the fraternity by the addition of two newspapermen of 
national caliber, one a founder of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Sicma DELTA CHI is planning for peace. It is seeking 
the ideal man to edit its magazine and manage its business 
as executive secretary. Undergraduate chapters are stir 
ring into life as service men return to campuses. The post 
war years will bring problems of expansion, possibly into 
sections like New England whose excellent colleges and 
universities have produced a lot of good newspapermen 
with very little benefit of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Through the headquarters committee, the journalism 
faculties and the graduate chapters, the fraternity’s af 
fairs have been maintained at a steadier rate than those 
of the average organization rooted in war-blighted class 
rooms. Its financial structure and its records have been 
conserved against your return. 

Younger undergraduate members in service are per 
haps not well enough acquainted with one phase of Sigma 
Delta Chi that has flourished despite war. That is the 
growth of the graduate chapters in such key newspaper 
cities as Chicago and New York, Washington and Los 
Angeles. 


THE Chicago Headline Club was the leader in this. It 
first gained—parliamentarians might grumble “took” 
the power to elect and initiate professional members di 
rect from news rooms and broadcasting studios. It has 
done a notable job and sent missionaries as far as Wash- 
ington, D. C. (The Washingtonians are now sending ’em 
back to Chicago.) 

You will come home to find managing and city editors, 
radio news chiefs and commentators, by-line reporters and 
columnists, editorial writers and cartoonists, trade paper 
publishers and topflight public relations men newly under 
your fraternal tent. The list is impressive. 

As undergraduates you were chosen for promise in jour 
nalism. These men were elected for actual and conspic 
uous achievement of that promise. Their interest in Sigma 
Delta Chi notably strengthens its reputation as a profes 
sional newspaper group. Their presence is above all an 
asset to you and other undergraduates to follow you. 
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Russia Is a Tremendous Story but Moscow Reporter Has 


A Bleak Assignment 


By DAVID M. NICHOL 


T ure is an aura about a Moscow 
correspondent that always goes with as- 
signment to a place that is mysterious 
and unknown, and often just a little 
feared, and the aura is undeserved en- 
tirely. 

It is true that the problems of day to 
day physical existence are about as com- 
plicated as they are anywhere in the 
world, but no one would mind them for 
a minute if there were mental compen- 
sations. These are almost completely 
lacking, however, and it is this absence 
that makes the job difficult. 

A typical day begins in the surround- 
ings of the famous Metropole hotel, a lux- 
ury spot fifty years ago that has grown 
heavy and dark and forbidding. Perhaps 
there is hot water for a shave or bath, but 
the chances are against it. If there is to 
be any at all, it will be later in the day. 

Breakfast consists of black bread, caviar 
or baleek which Quentin Reynolds has 
described as “fish that has been dead for 
a long time and looks it,” and tea. Per- 
haps there will be a couple of dubious 
eggs, or some cheese. The diet has been 
improving steadily for two years. The 
baleek appears less and less frequently. 


AGENcy correspondents work at the 
press department of the foreign office, a 
single small room that looks onto a court 
and is in perpetual gloom. Secretary- 
translators read the morning newspapers 


bit by bit, and paragraph flashes are sent 
to a waiting public in the United States 
and Great Britain. 

For the special correspondents in search 
of something different or supplementary, 
the problem is varied. Usually they work 
in their hotel rooms. Some have gone for 
weeks without ever leaving them, be- 
cause there was no real reason why they 
should. 

Sources are confined almost entirely to 
the Soviet newspapers. Some simply 
quote them verbatim. Others try to pick 
and chose, and to compile over a long 
period bits of information on various sub- 
jects. That is a certain recipe for trouble 
with the censors. 

A correspondent who did all of his own 
running, and waiting, would occupy 24 
hours of each day. Most of them have 
messengers who take their cables to the 
censors and, later, to the central post and 
telegraph office, half a mile in a different 
direction. 


THE censors may pass a story quickly. 
Or they may hold it for hours or days. 
Sometimes it emerges so battered as to 
defy recognition. Argument may succeed 
in restoring words or sentences, but it 
usually ends in bitterness on both sides. 
One reporter was told once that “there 
are reasons” why certain information 
could not be forwarded, and told no more. 
When he said he would complain, he was 





sation than Marco Polo. 


an 


“there was no place to go. 


in 1940. 





Unt the March breakthrough on the Rhine, at least, global 


war had no front to compare for a moment in scope and inten- 
sity with the Russian. The U.S.S.R. itself{—the social experiment 
that converted backward peasants into an industrial state 
powerful enough to stop the Wehrmacht—is a matter of intense 
curiosity to Americans of all political views. It follows that 
American newspapermen who have been there—and until 
quite recently they were very few—should have more conver- 


They have. But often it is heavily colored with the memory 
of monotonous days and the frustration of opportunities denied. 
David M. Nichol, home after nearly two years in Russia for the 
Chicago Daily News, writes as objectively of the difficulties of 
assignment to Moscow as he once cabled eye-witness accounts 
of the shambles of Stalingrad. He describes a job that was as 
bleak as the Russian streets into which he seldom went because 
But he does not permit personal 
experience to distort his great respect for fighting Russia. 

These qualities of accuracy and fairness were among the 
talents that brought Dave foreign assignment very young. 
Graduated in 1932 from the University of Michigan, where he 
was a Sigma Delta Chi and an editor of the Daily, Dave edited 
the semi-weekly Iron River (Mich.) Reporter before going to the 
Daily News in 1936. His first foreign assignment was Berlin 
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David M. Nichol 


told merely that he had “the right to.” 


Another was told he had insulted the 
uniform of the Soviet Union and his 
privileges were withdrawn, the equiva 
lent of expulsion. 

One great lack is the ab:.ence of per 
sonal contact with any of the men who 
direct the nation’s policy or economy 
Molotov sees the press occasionally, and 
usually on the briefest notice. Anything 
else must be arranged through the press 
department, and its helpfulness is lim 
ited. 

Often one has the impression that this 
lack of press facilities is less a conscious 
program than it is the absence of any 
positive plan for foreign public relations 
No one who has dealt with these officials 
can have any real fear that they plan to 
“convert” or “bolshevize” the world 
Their press relations would be much bet 
ter handled if they did. 

There is no agency or bureau, for ex 
ample, to which one can go for specific 
bits of information about such ordinary 
things as the first name of a newly ap 
pointed ambassador. Statistics are a hope 
less and deliberate muddle. 


Jusr simply keeping alive is a job in it 
self. There are permissions to reside that 
must be obtained. Such necessities as 
copy paper require written and carefully 
stamped letters to the proper authorities 
A radio was the work of 15 months of 
wheedling. Ribbons for a typewriter must 
usually be cadged from an acquaintance 
in an embassy. Pencils are so rare that 
Bill Lawrence of the New York Times 
and I thought nothing of paying $1 each 
for them in liberated Odessa where there 
was a residue of the relative luxury in 
which the Romanian occupants had lived 

Travel is restricted, and there is always 
the explanation that rations and trans 
port have been controlled so rigidly that 
any movement of population may distort 
them. The restrictions apply more thor 
oughly to Russians than to foreigners 

Entertainment is limited to the opera 
and the theaters. Most of these are good 
but heavy, and the programs are repeated 


(Concluded on page 17) 








Jokes More Than a Laughing Matter to 


He Just 
Sold His 
5,000th 
For Cash 





Paul O. Ridings 


Irs all a joke—5,000 of them! 


At least that’s what Prof. J. Willard 
Ridings, head of the department of jour- 
nalism of Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, has a right to think. 

Recently, he sold his 5,000th joke—this 
particular one to Judge. 

Ridings, who is also director of public 
relations at T. C. U., has been writing 
jokes as a hobby for more than 20 years. 

Few of his associates know of what he 
terms his “secret vice.” 


**] WOULD be the last person in the 
world to contend that the jokes I write 
are good,” he says. “In fact, I think some 
of them are terrible! But some of the 
ones I thought the worst have sold, and 
some that I still think are rather good 
are buried in my files after a score of 
rejections. 

“Take, for example, that 5,000th one. 
It certainly isn’t much. But it brought a 
check for $2, and that, after all, is the 
reason I kept up this thing. Here it is: 


Ben: “I could do the impossible for 
you.” 
Grace: 


Banner!” 


“Sing the Star-Spangled 


That item was written in the late 1920’s, 
according to Ridings’ files. It was kicked 
around in some of the best editorial of- 
fices in the country, returning to his desk 
14 times before it caught on with Judge. 

“Probably the current interest in the 
national anthem made the editors of 
Judge regard it as more timely,” Ridings 
ventures. 


How did it all start? Well, here’s the 
way the professor and spare-time joke- 
smith explains it: 

“Way back yonder when I was first out 
of school I was writing a daily column 
for the old St. Louis Republic called 
‘Here and There in Old Mizzou.’ The 
column was made up of news items, head- 
lines, editorial extracts from Missouri 
newspapers. Along with each brief quote, 
I added what I hoped was some clever 


By PAUL O. RIDINGS 


comment. Some of the better efforts were 
reprinted in papers around over the state. 

“If the stuff’s that good,’ I said to my- 
self one day, ‘maybe I could sell some 
of it somewhere.’ So I reworked some 





Mosr teachers fritter away 
their jokes on their classes. 
J. Willard Ridings, head of the 
department of journalism at 
Texas Christian University, is 
a more thrifty joker. He has 
sold his 5,000th joke, setting 
some sort of record in a profit- 
able avocation that goes back 
to the day when, as a news- 
paper columnist, he discovered 
magazine editors would buy 
them. 

This story of Professor Rid- 
ings’ secret career is a Sigma 
Delta Chi father and son per- 
formance. Both were initiated 
by the Missouri chapter, Prof. 
Ridings in 1918 and Paul in 
1939. 

Prof. Ridings, after weekly 
and daily newspaper work, has 
for a number of years com- 
bined his teaching with public 
relations for the Fort Worth uni- 
versity. 

Paul worked on several 
Texas daily newspapers, and 
also taught journalism and did 
college publicity before going 
to McCann-Erickson in Minne- 
apolis. 








This Professor 





J. Willard Ridings 


of the more promising items into epi- 
grams and dialogue jokes, and sent them 
off to the old Life, then the country’s out- 
standing humor magazine. Life bought 
three and sent a check for $15.” 


THosE first three jokes, with a pen- 


ciled notation—Sold to Life $5—are at 

the bottom of a stack, all marked “Sold,” 

that might make even Joe Miller envious. 
The three: 


A returned missionary states that 
the telephone service in parts of 
China compares very favorably to 
that of the United States. No wonder 
they need missionaries! 

* a * 

Mildred: “Why do you go with 
Paul?” 

Annie: “He’s the plot to my confes- 
sional stories!” 

* * * 


Some men join a club because they 
have no home; others because they 
have. 


“Sure, you could do better,” Ridings 
hastens to admit. “I don’t claim these are 
good jokes. But Life paid $5 each for 
them!” 


How is it done? Ridings frankly ad- 
mits he doesn’t exactly know. 

“IT still get myself into the mood by 
using the same technique I employed in 
writing that old Republic column. I read 
and try to devise comments that are more 
or less smart. Then I work these into 
epigrams or dialogue jokes. Sometimes, 
when I once get going, I turn out 40 or 
50 in an evening. 

“But it’s harder to get into the mood 
than it used to be. And most of the better 
markets have disappeared. I remember, 
back in the good old days, selling more 
than $200 worth of this froth in one 
month, most of it to Life and Collier’s. 

“Life has disappeared and Collier’s no 
longer prints short humor. The golden 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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If the Press Is to Help Train Our Youth for Democracy 


Teach “Em to Read! 


By JOHN E. STEMPEL 


I™ looking for readers. 

No, not circulation. Most of us have 
enough, for newspaper buying is at an 
all-time high and paper is short. But we 
don’t have enough honest-to-goodness 
readers. 

Without real readers, of what use is 
freedom of the press? 

Don’t misunderstand me—I’m for free- 
dom of the press. The stock question in 
my home whenever I accept an invita- 
tion to speak is “What are you going to 
talk about—besides freedom of the 
press?” I talk about it every opportu- 
nity; I write about it whenever I can. 

But of what value is it unless the peo- 
ple use it? 

You say your papers are read. You and 
I have spent thousands of dollars on sur- 
veys, all of which show high readership 
of newspapers. But we have done prac- 
tically nothing toward analyzing accuracy 
and thoroughness of reading. The results 
of any such studies would be appalling to 
the average editor, yet the evidence is at 
hand that people read neither accurately 
nor thoroughly. 

And the generation to whom we must 
sell the bulk of circulation a few years 
hence hardly reads at all! 


SHERLEY UHL, a reporter for the In- 
dianapolis Times, recently asked twenty 
persons “What is Dumbarton Oaks?” 
Remember all the columns you have writ- 
ten and edited about Dumbarton Oaks? 

Only nine of the twenty gave an ac- 
ceptable identification of Dumbarton 


Oaks. Three politicians, a newsstand pro 
prietor, a clubwoman, a bank teller, a 
rent-a-car manager, an airline clerk and, 
of course, a barber. 

A mechanic, a public official, a clerk in 
a city department, a woman clerk at a 
tobacco stand, and a streetcar inspector 
confused it with other recent conferences. 
A switchboard operator knew it was a 
place, a bartender thought it was a new 
drink, and shoe shop operator called it a 
new leather. 

That’s the present generation—buying 
newspapers as it never bought news- 
papers before and listening to the radio; 
buying newspapers and half reading 
them; listening to the radio and half 
hearing. 


W uar about the generation that’s 
coming up? 

When I returned to teaching seven 
years ago I read with interest a compre- 
hensive survey that had just been com- 
pleted on education at Indiana Univer 
sity. I was mildly interested in that part 
of the report that showed students gen- 
erally spent little time on newspaper and 
magazine reading. I became really inter 
ested when I discovered that not even 
students in journalism were what my 
generation of newspapermen would call 
good newspaper readers. 

My staff decided to do something about 
it. We instituted daily written news 
quizzes—simple ones for students in their 
first course in journalism and more thor- 
ough ones for advanced students. We 





the newsstand?” 





Every cityroom knows the fuzzy-minded reporter who writes 


a fuzzy story and then argues with the copy desk. The desk 
man has a stock answer: “Look, Gus, they pay me to figure 
out what stories mean. I write the headlines. If I’m not sure what 
you mean, what chance has the guy who puts his pennies on 


The desk man is technically correct. But it is possible that 
editors can go too far in assuming the customer is always right. 
Perhaps newspapers are subconsciously striving to capsulize 
news to the point where it will be as easy to take—and as inane 
—as a food pill in a Buck Rogers comic strip. 

John E. Stempel, head of Indiana University’s department of 
journalism, has come to believe the public should share some 
of the pain of understanding what is going on in the world. He 
thinks newspapers need readers as well as subscribers. He 
suggests that home and school do their share. 

It is a startling notion, but John is qualified to hold it. Promi- 
nent in Sigma Delta Chi as a former president and contributor 
to THE QUILL, he has had more than twenty years of both the- 
ery and practice. He has worked for the World and the Star at 
Bloomington, Ind., where in 1923 he was graduated from the 
university at which he now teaches, for the Star and the News 
in Indianapolis, for the Sun in New York. 
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found that the students at the beginning 
of a semester were about 40 per cent effi 
cient as newspaper readers. By the end 
of the semester the class average worked 
up to 60 per cent. 


Wrurar don’t they know? 

Last fall Indiana had two vacancies in 
the United States Senate—a short term 
and a long term. The four candidates of 
the major parties were well known and 
were active campaigners. At one period 
when their names were regularly on the 
front page I asked a class composed pri 
marily of sophomores and juniors to 
name the senatorial candidates. Not one 
in ten knew that we were to elect two 
senators. 

On the eve of the election I asked the 
class to name and identify by party the 
vice-presidential candidates. The answers 
made me wonder whether elections were 
worthwhile. 

A similar class was asked recently to 
identify a name. It was that of the direc 
tor of an important division of the Uni 
versity. His name often appears in the 
newspapers and had been in the news 
two days prior to the question. Four out 
of fifteen students identified him correct 
ly, and only eleven out of fifteen iden 
tified him as a member of the University 
staff. Two placed him on Boston and 
Providence newspapers. 

What’s the cause of this apparent lack 
of general information among college 
students—newspaper buyers of tomor 
row? The school, the home, and the 
newspapers share the blame. Reading is 
hard work, and all three have shirked 
making youngsters learn it in the way 
necessary for intelligent participation in 
society. 


Our schools have progressed remark 
ably in developing the teaching of the 
mechanics of reading, but they have lost 
sight of some lessons of the ages in ways 
to develop readers. 

The good reader is familiar with words. 


(Concluded on page 14) 











Kern WHEELER, veteran Chicago 
Times correspondent, was in his fourth 
year of Pacific war and on his fifth beach- 
head when he suffered a major wound. 
On the second day of Iwo Jima a Japa- 
nese bullet cut an artery in his throat 
and smashed his jaw. Had not a Naval 
surgeon been very near, this story might 
not have been written. 

Since that day, Wheeler has written a 
series of stories remarkable in a time of 
remarkable stories. Telling of his own 
wounding with the articulate skill of a 
good reporter, he has epitomized the ex- 
periences and emotions of thousands of 
young Americans struck down in combat. 

“We Are the Wounded” is the title of 
the series which appeared in the Times 
under Wheeler’s by-line. Keith, a profes- 
sional member of Sigma Delta Chi, has 
already won the fraternity’s professional 
achievement award for his dispatches 
from Attu. In his current series, tapped 
out on a hospital cot, first on Saipan and 
since then from a Navy base hospital in 
Hawaii, Wheeler has written the greatest 
of his many top-notch stories of the Pa- 
cific war. 

Seldom does a war correspondent have 
the first-hand experience of being able 
to put in words the horror of meeting 
death face to face, rallying to the sur- 
geon’s words “You'll live!” and then feel- 
ing the first fear that he might not live, 
after all. Wheeler has had the skill to 
catalogue his own personal feelings, to 
write about them objectively, and to in- 
tertwine them with the reactions of 
others wounded in battle, resulting in one 
of the most poignant series of stories of 
the war. 


Fiv E days after he was wounded on the 
beach at Iwo Jima, where he had landed 
with the Marines, Wheeler wrote his first 
dispatch from an Army station hospital 
at Saipan. 

“When I was first hit,” he said, “I 
thought I was killed and I accepted my 
death without much inner protest. Some- 
time late in the first hour, I began to 
hope that I would survive. The hope has 
progressed gradually, until now I am 
convinced my eventual recovery is a rea- 
sonable certainty. 

“In these 120 hours since the bullet 
smashed through my throat and jaw, I 
have run the usual course of experi- 
ences of those wounded in battle. Twice 
men of great courage who were strangers 
to me saved my life at great risk of their 
own.” 


AFrer describing how his wounds were 
dressed and how it felt to be a pincushion 
for needles, Wheeler continued: 

“Now, at the end of five days, my 
crushed lower jaw has been hemstitched 
to the upper in a rigid embroidery of 
stainless steel wire and rubber bands. 
The enormous swelling that once had 
my neck and head a great shapeless, pulpy 
balloon has gone down by half. The sur- 
geon’s next job is to dig some stray bone 
splinters out of my flesh and to force one 
triangular chunk of bone into an approx- 
imate plumb with what used to be my 
jawline. . . 

“Iam truly and humbly convinced that 
the fact and circumstances of my wound 
are important to very few people. As 
they are the experiences of an individual, 
they are worth far less than I intend to 
write about them. . . . There are far too 
many of us for any one of us to be 
unique... . 


Veteran Pacific Correspondent Tells 
Their Story From His Hospital Cot 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


“Each of us is different, but all of us 
are alike. We are the wounded. If I 
write overmuch about the wounded me, 
it is because I know most about my own 
wound. When I write about me, I am 
in some sense writing about us all. About 
the fear and courage, stink and misery, 
discouragement and hope and disappoint- 
ment, pain and patience that are the her- 
itage of all of us who are the wounded.” 


Tue landing on Iwo had come as a cli- 
max to Wheeler’s career as a correspond- 
ent with the U. S. Pacific fleet. He had 
previously written to Irving Pflaum, 
Times foreign editor, that he was taking 
off on a new assignment—Iwo Jima—and 
that it would be a “three-way stinker.” 
He joined the fleet a week after the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, covering the first 
battle of Midway and the Aleutians cam- 
paign in 1942. 

For his exclusive dispatches from Attu, 
Wheeler was given two national awards 
for distinguished foreign reporting—the 
SDX award and a citation by the National 
Headliners Club. He has been cited for 
unusual bravery under fire three times— 
by the Marine Corps, and by Admiral 
Nimitz and Admiral Halsey. 


Wheeler has also covered American 
landings at Tarawa, Saipan and Guam, 
as well as the Wake and Marcus island 
naval campaigns. When he went ashore 
with the Marines at Iwo, Keith Wheeler 
was a seasoned veteran. He is the author 
of a book on the Pacific war, The Pacific 
Is My Beat. 


In his first two stories after being 
wounded, Wheeler told how he had ac- 
cepted the idea of dying on the beach, 
but two Navy medics worked to save him. 
Telling how they did it, Wheeler wrote: 

“I don’t know exactly when I began to 
believe I had a chance to live, but any- 
way when I did it made a coward of me. 

“Probably it was when Dr. Eccleston 
succeeded in keeping a clamp on the ar- 
tery the Jap bullet had severed in my 
throat. He pressed a dressing down on 
the oozing wound and, his face bent in- 
tently over me, counted my pulse while 
someone else I couldn’t see drove a needle 
into my arm and started plasma pouring 
into me. 

“I was still conscious and my mind was 
clear though seedy. It occurred to me 
dimly that I had a chance. So long as I 
had thought I was dying, I was unafraid. 














In this war a correspondent’s job has been tougher than any 


Hollywood director's dreams. The men with the “C” brassards have 
died in battle—in shocking proportion to their tiny numbers. They 
have earned the Purple Heart. They have returned between as- 
signments to familiar news rooms thin and yellow with malaria. 

Keith Wheeler sailed with the American Navy from the first weeks 
after Pearl Harbor. He went ashore with marines and soldiers on 
Attu’s bleak tundra and the hot sands of tropical atolls. On Iwo 
he had the ultimate experience of any fighting man who survives 
to remember—a major wound. It is only a few months since he was 
home from Tarawa and Saipan and Guam, a tall boyish fellow. 
matter-of-fact about his adventures, almost shy when he got on his 
feet to talk to fellow newspapermen of the Chicago Headline Club. 

His dry humor flashed when he recalled how, after incessant 
quarrels with Naval censorship, the correspondents were allowed 
to go in equipped with censors to expedite their beachhead copy. 
“We knew the censors were going ashore with us when they took 
the correspondents’ side-arms away from us,” he explained. 

Keith was initiated as a professional member of Sigma Delta 
Chi that night. Among the men who initiated him was George A. 
Brandenburg, Chicago editor of Editor & Publisher and a member 
of the fraternity’s wartime Headquarters Committee. George's job 
has meant interviewing practically every important newspaperman 
in the Chicago area. But Keith was an old friend. “I want to write 
about Keith.” George said, “but leave me out of it.” 
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d on Iwo 


Now gradually fear and nervousness grew 
in me. 

“I had always pitied wounded men who 
stared at their doctors with terrible in- 
tentness, asking whether they would live. 
And I always thought if I were wounded, 
I wouldn’t ask, knowing that if it were a 
near thing one way or the other, the doc- 
tor would try to make it easy for me. 


‘ 

‘Bur anxious hope and resolution 
don’t mix. My right eye was drowned 
in blood, but I stared at him with the 
other and croaked through my blood- 
filled throat, demanding to know what 
chance I had. 

“*You’re going to be all right now,” he 
said. It was what I wanted him to say, 
of course, but I didn’t really believe him. 
Nor fully disbelieved him either. I wished 
I hadn’t asked... . 

“I lay and watched the clear amber 
level of the plasma going down in the 
jar somebody was holding above me and 
I heard Jones telephoning for stretcher 
bearers. It began to rain and somebody 
folded a poncho around me and held a 
flap of it over my face... . 

“Upright, helpless, burdened with my 
inert weight, the stretcher bearers 
trudged through the storm’s fury with- 
out ever making any sound of complaint 
except that one said ‘Jesus Christ’ when 
a shell exploded so near that my upward 
staring eyes saw the top of its plume of 
smoke and dirt. 

“Near the water’s edge, the shelling 
was so intense we had to wait 20 min- 
utes for a boat to come in. Cold and wet 
and sick and by now nearly indifferent, 
I lay and listened to the shells, wonder- 
ing whether I would lose now, having 
come so far. .. . The boat came at last 
and got out again safely through the 
barrage.” 

Continuing his story of his experience 
aboard the hospital ship, the Times’ cor- 
respondent told of his fears about the 
clamps on a severed artery in his throat. 

“Rain and spray and shock had done 
their work, even in the short time it took 
me to reach the hospital ship. There was 
no particular pain, but my whole body 
ached with cold and I shivered uncon- 
trollably. ...I had a nagging fear that 
somebody who didn’t know that my life 
was damned up behind them might in- 
advertently dislodge the clamps sealing 
the severed artery in my throat. 

“Two hospital corpsmen cut off the 
blood-soaked equipment, gently peeled 
off my clothing and carefully lifted me 
into bed—blood, beach sand, helmet and 
all. A nurse and a doctor then slid the 
helmet off, exposing the clamps which 
had been taped under it to keep them 
secure. 

“The saving of wounded is a practical 
science—not a pretty one. I'd been in bed 
four hours or more before anybody 
washed the blood and filth off me or made 
a move to scrape the sand out of the late- 
ly clean bed. . . . I began to feel sleepy 
but I was afraid to go to sleep, fearing 
that I wouldn’t wake up. With a sort of 
wry amusement, I remembered that a few 
hours earlier I had welcomed the notion 
of going to sleep, thinking that that would 
be the easiest way to die.” 
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Keith Wheeler 


Somewhere at sea before he was wounded on Iwo. 


‘THE morning after Wheeler was carried 
aboard, a Japanese five-inch shell crashed 
into the hospital ship. The shell hit the 
superstructure and fell to the bottom of 
a ventilating shaft without exploding. 
Wheeler wrote: 

“The hospital ship—staffed by noncom- 
batant doctors, nurses and corpsmen who 
were civilians not so long ago—stayed at 
her anchorage and continued picking up 
wounded from the beach. Doctors, nurses 
and corpsmen are not supposed to be shot 
at, but it wasn’t the first time and nobody 
worried about it or even seemed more 
than mildly interested... . 

“The people who were brought to her 
were in every condition and degree of 
damage that could be inflicted on the 
human body short of death. Smashed, 
torn, eyeless, legless, bled white and dis- 
emboweled as the wounded were, the 
samaritan staff kept all but 16 of them 
alive. Eight were buried at sea before 
we reached port. The others were buried 
on Saipan.” 

Wheeler described the hospital ship as 
the point from which the wounded set 
out upon the hard, dark road toward re- 
covery. 





“In her operating rooms, X-ray labo 
ratories and dental surgery came the first 
opportunities to repair the reckless bru- 
talities wrought by exploding shells, bul 
lets and concussion,” he stated. “There 
for the first time shrapnel, dirt, sand and 
splintered bone could be cleansed from 
wounds, and there could begin the guar 
dianship of penicillin and sulfa against 
the malignant, ever-present threat of in 
fection and gangrene. 

“A hospital ship filled with the freshly 


wounded, is not a place of peace or 
beauty. Most of the beds were bloody, 
and the hot air in the wards was alive 
always with the many-murmured voices 


of pain. The odor of corruption was al 
ways there. ... But from head surgeon 
to newest hospital apprentice, they were 
unfailingly kind. Patient and attentive. I 
know how much so, because for the first 
three days the demands I made upon 
them hardly ever paused.” 


DescriBinc his own: pain, Wheeler 
continued: 
“Pain seems to run up and down a sort 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Harold H. Smith 


Everyone wants to help a returning 
service man. Anyway, that’s what we say 
now. Our patriotism is running pretty 
high. “Nothing,” we say, “is too good for 
the boys.” But what will be our attitude 
toward the boys when the shooting is 
over? When our security has been won 
for us once more by the blood of our 
young men, will we still want to show 
our appreciation? 

If anyone is about to interrupt: “Sure, 
but what can I do?” here is an answer. 

When peace again becomes the order 
of the day, probably not less than a thou- 
sand weekly newspapers will be on the 
market. Thousands of ex-service men 
without enough capital will want them. 
Can newspaper and man be brought to- 
gether? 

Following the war many country news- 
papermen will be ready to quit when 
they can dispose of their plants, all or in 
part, to the right men. It is never easy 
to find the right man when you want 
him. 


Mosr service men returning home 
with war pay in their pockets won’t be 
bringing many thousands of dollars with 
them. But they will be bringing with 
them ambitions to do something construc- 
tive for their own advancement. They 
will need help to start in the work they 
want to do. A way must be found to as- 
sist them if we are to keep faith. 

Service men who want to operate news- 
papers of their own should have that 
chance. The G.I. Bill of Rights is a step 
in the right direction. The veterans will 
need the individual help and friendship 
of men who believe in’ them. 

If the ex-soldier has the ambition and 
the talent for newspaper work, he will 
make the old-time newspaperman a suit- 
able partner. He will be a good invest- 
ment for the man with idle dollars and 
an active heart. 

For the young man or older one—let’s 
not close the door to anyone because of 
age—who wants a chance to run a news- 
paper but lacks the necessary funds, 
there is no better two-way plan than to 
be financed in part by someone who does 
not want to do the work himself but who 


Looking for Partner? 


Boys Could Come Marching 
Home to Weekly Editor’s Chair 


By HAROLD H. SMITH 


wants to make an investment and at the 
same time do his good turn for the year. 


Tre older man who wants to do the 
best turn of his life can take a returning 
service man and help set him up in busi- 
ness as a partner in a small newspaper. 
The financier may or may not be a news- 
paperman himself. But he can become a 
silent partner. 

Maybe, however, you are a newspaper- 
man and are in the mood to retire. Why 
not sell a half interest to a returning 
service man and start taking things easy 
yourself? 

The younger partner would have active 
control. You would not be called on to 
answer for his sins. He would draw a 
salary and his share of the profits for 
doing the work and taking responsibility 
off your hands. He would edit and man- 
age the newspaper. You could go into 
the background or to California for the 
winter. 

You may have a better scheme of your 
own. But in any event you would be 
giving encouragement to a young fellow 
who deserves it. 


From personal experience I can say 
that the partnership plan works for the 
best interests of the silent and active 
partners if both are eager to make it 
succeed. 

Here is a man of past 70 years. He 
has a newspaper on his hands and the 
responsibility that goes with it. He would 


no more think of abandoning his duties 
than he would his family. He wants to 
see his newspaper carried on, however, 
by younger hands with younger ideas 
and enthusiasm. 

Such a man welcomes the opportunity 
to step out gradually, taking in a younger 
partner, giving him an option to buy the 
remaining interest in five years or so. 
That old-time newspaperman, however, 
will want to feel sure that he has found 
the right man. 


Tus may be where Sigma Delta Chi 
comes in for greater service. The frater- 
nity headquarters might well serve as a 
clearing house, matching newspaper- 
minded ex-service men with opportuni- 
ties for becoming active partners in news- 
papers. It would have to be decided who 
would bear the cost of such a service. 
It is worth consideration on the part of 
the fraternity. 

Not only newspapermen can get into 
this game of helping service men orient 
themselves. Any man with money and 
a desire to assist a young man who has 
been fighting his country’s battles can 
furnish half or any part of the capital 
needed to buy a newspaper. 

The service man can avail himself of 
whatever benefits arise under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. It is something to be dis- 
cussed among newspapermen and others 
who are interested and have money to 


(Concluded on page 15) 








Tre boys who intended to be newspapermen before they 
became soldiers and sailors and marines can’t all come back 
to metropolitan city rooms. Harold H. Smith, who has owned 
three country weeklies since he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in 1927, has his own solution for one small 
sector of the postwar home front. He suggests that returning 
veterans, through partnerships, become editors of small town 
papers. 

Harold Smith himself came home from peace time Europe 
the summer after college looking for the daily newspaper job 
he didn’t find. So he became editor and publisher of the Jules- 
burg (Colo.) Grit-Advocate. Seven years later he turned it over 
to his brother Don and bought the Fort Morgan (Colo.) Herald. 
In time he sold the Herald and acquired a half interest in the 
Keith County News of Ogallala, Neb. 

Now the Smith brothers are working for Uncle Sam. Don sold 
the Grit-Advocate and is an Air Transport Command lieutenant 
in Nigeria. Harold sold the Keith County News early this year 
and is information director for the War Production Board at 
Denver. Both brothers are members of the Kansas chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 
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Spearhead in Type 


G. I. Editors Cover Crack Division 
Even When Printers Lack English 


By LAURENCE E. MASCOTT 


W ir THE 83RD INFANTRY DIVI- 
SION, “SOMEWHERE IN GERMANY”— 
The 83rd Infantry Division spearheaded 
the drive from Carentan to Periers in 
Normandy and the 83rd’s Spearhead won 
recognition as the first GI newspaper to 
be printed in France and the first U. S. 
paper ever printed in Luxemburg. 

The Spearhead, a four-page letter-press 
job, complete with comics, cuts and world 
news, reached the 83rd GIs wherever 
they were every Tuesday, and was usual- 
ly sent home as a souvenir every Wednes- 
day. It also held the added distinction 
of being the only English-language paper 
printed in the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg. 

Actually, the Spearhead had only one 
purpose, to boost the morale of the dough- 
boy in the line. The editors wanted to 
show him that right behind him was a 
bunch of Joes who were interested in 
him. They were putting out a paper with 
cartoons and anecdotes which they hoped 
would make him laugh, with news items 
to show him what his buddies up and 
down the line were doing, written to use 
his name and give him full credit for all 
that he was doing. The winning of “firsts” 
by the paper was incidental to this. 


AAN outfit had to be “on the ball” to 
publish every week a four-page printed 
paper under combat conditions, using a 
pyramidal tent, complete with foxholes, 


for a combined editorial office, copy desk 
and bedroom. (No bathroom.) 

Limited quarters were not our only 
handicap. We worked all day and often 
most of the night. Since most pyramidal 
tents are not wired for electricity, we 
carried a case of candles. Our files con 
sisted of two C-Ration cases and as we 
were often on the move, our papers were 
always out of file. Seats consisted of one 
regular GI folding seat and two K-Ration 
cases. 

We did possess, however, two GI fold- 
ing tables and a GI portable typewriter, 
which was battered but carried on. The 
Spearhead’s prize possession was its auto- 
mobile, a Renault, vintage 1933, that the 
Germans stole from the French and which 
we, in turn, took from the Germans when 
the 83rd captured Saint Malo. 

The Renault was not only our greatest 
prize but our greatest problem. The car 
was handicaped by a slow leak in one 
tire. no headlights, no horn, no wind- 
shield-wiper, a faulty distributor, a fail- 
ing clutch and a_ cracked block which 
had been plugged up. But it ran. It’s 
unbelievable, but it ran and that’s all 
we needed. 


Here's how the Spearhead was printed. 
When our front lines moved forward, 
the editors moved up, too. We set up our 
tent wherever convenient and sought a 
printer. We first went to the newly es- 





in Berlin.” 





A ROUTINE letter from Sigma Delta Chi headquarters fol- 


lowed Corporal Laurence E. Mascott to Germany. It went by 
way of Texas, England, France and Luxemburg. Eventually 
it came home in the shape of this manuscript and several copies 
of the Spearhead which he helped publish as the 83d Division 
“spearheaded” the Carentan breakthrough in France, hit a 
military jackpot when it took 20,000 Germans in one operation 
on the Loire and swung north to fight bitterly for the Rhine. 

Corporal Mascott was a Sigma Delta Chi at the University 
of Michigan where he was associate editor of the Daily and 
a 1941 graduate. He had a graduate year in that well known 
school of journalism, the City News Bureau of Chicago, before 
entering the Army. His wife, Trina, has filled in some of the 
gaps since his story cleared the censors. 

“The 83d is now somewhere in Germany.” Corporal Mascott 
wrote then. “So the Spearhead has come to a temporary end. 
Everything here is demolished and no Nazi printer—even if we 
wanted to use him—is available. We hope to push on and 
publish the Spearhead in the plant of the Volkischer Beobachter 


Corporal Mascott won't be there. He was wounded in the 
Battle of the Bulge and returned to England. 
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Cpl. Laurence E. Mascott 


tablished civil affairs officer and from him 
received the names of all the local print 
ers that were “reliable,” that is, anti-Nazi. 

Of course, when we drove up to most of 
these printers, we found they’d been 
bombed or shelled out but, eventually, 
somewhere in the vicinity, we would find 
a printer whose shop was still capable of 
setting type and printing. We found that 
quite often a devout anti-Nazi would have 
a good stock of paper on hand since the 
Nazis had probably forbidden him to 
print his own paper and other work, 
mostly official business, was denied him. 
If he hadn’t sufficient stock, we’d scout 
around for whatever we could find, or 
dip into our own slim supply that was 
carried across France for such an emer- 
gency. 

The printer faced other difficulties—no 
power, no water, no gas and little or no 
manpower. But the American Army 
made every attempt to bring life back 
to normal in these war-torn towns, and 
soon the electricity was on again and 
our printer ready to go to work. Even- 
tually, the people who left the town dur 
ing the fighting filtered beck and the 
printer assembled enough manpower, al- 
though the staff of the Spearhead was 
forced at times to turn printer and press- 
man. 


Discussion of costs and terms was 
usually easy. All our printers were very 
cooperative, some even volunteering to 
print our paper without profit. Our great- 
est problem was language. In France, 
our collective college French worked fair 
ly well and we were able to convey our 
wants and needs, although the fine points 
and technical terms such as “mats,” 
“cuts,” “put a box around that story,” 
“set it in boldface,” and “lead that story 
out” were completely lost on all printers 
we tried them on. We relied on panto- 
mine and sketches. 

In Luxemburg, where the inhabitants 
speak their own “patois” and none of us 
knew any German, the problem was even 
more difficult. But our Luxemburg print- 
er, Herr Alphonse Ginsbach, a former 
underground leader who studied English 
in school and brushed up on the language 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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When You’re Inside Big Story and City Reporter 


For satisfaction and fun we believe 
there’s nothing like publishing a country 
weekly, providing you can run it as you 
think it should be run, there’s no war, 
and you aren’t too anxious to get rich. 

After nearly 20 years, we now have the 
Leader-News up to more than 3,000 net 
paid (ABC) circulation in a town of 4,827, 
not counting prisoners. It has been called 
the darnedest weekly and the most hell- 
raising weekly in the state, but it has at 
least stirred up enough ink to win 19 
state and national prizes, including the 
1944 state first for general excellence and 
national seconds in general excellence and 
in newspaper production. We didn’t hear 
your question about profits. 

Of course this is bragging, but it is 
about the only way we can tell you why 
there’s fun and satisfaction in the weekly 
newspaper business. A weekly is a per- 
sonal thing and you have to be personal 
to tell about it. Many others are better 
qualified to tell you how to make money 
at it because lots of publishers do. 


Here's why we've had fun. 

A few years back we said something 
was wrong with the county auditor. He 
promptly sued us for $25,000. For $420 
worth of checking by a C.P.A. we proved 
he was wrong. He resigned, the county 
recovered some $4,300, and the useless job 
was abolished. 

Not only that, but state auditors going 
back four years found some $32,000 in 
irregular payments to county officials, 
part of which was recovered. A clerk of 
courts resigned and a draft board clerk 
who had taken $2,000 worth of highway 
bonds some years before was forced out 
of office, chiefly because The Leader- 
News yelled loud and often. 

Satisfaction? Sure. Lasting benefits? 
Dubious, but for the first time the county 
accounts are being audited regularly by 
state auditors. 


Awnp it’s fun when your news editor 
is the only reporter inside our only state 
prison during the biggest sit-down strike 
in history, especially when it’s the night 
before press day and your man (girl) is 
in on the midnight finish to the strike 
while three or four big town boys are on 
the outside and get little before morn- 
ing. 

To make the story better, she was a 
farmer’s daughter, and just a high school 
graduate but with six years’ training un- 
der Leslie B. Starch (Wisconsin SDX) 
before he became a naval officer. She 
did a good job, including taking a nap in 
the warden’s office while the convicts 
“negotiated” before freeing hostages. 

The exact point of this can be better 
understood when we explain that nobody 
on our staff does outside correspondence 
although we’ll cooperate with friends in 
emergencies. The fact is, the Leader- 
News is the only Wisconsin weekly that 
has its own correspondent in Madison, the 
state capital. We even indulge in a Spe- 
cial to The Leader-News over a Madison 
dateline. 

(Editor’s Note: You're all wet here, 
George. What excuse would a state edi- 
tor have for stimulants without corre- 


spondents? ) 


It’s Fun to Edit 
Country Paper 


By GEORGE W. GREENE 


THE prison had quieted down by Sat- 
urday, so the farmer’s daughter went 
home after putting in some 60 hours. 

But that afternoon a tip and a hunch 
took us to the prison just after all con- 
victs had suddenly been locked in their 
cells. The Wisconsin State Guard was 
alerted and top state officials were gath- 
ered in case of trouble. 

Nice story and no other newspaperman 
was there. In fact, we had to type out 
a statement for the state director of pub- 
lic welfare to give the AP and UP. At 
that time the state department had no 
public relations man and nobody seemed 
to know how to release the news to all 
papers impartially. 


Tue story was good for several days 
because the prisoners tried to break 
things up. The legislature was in session, 
so a senator naturally introduced a joint 
resolution for an investigation. That 
seemed unwise to us at that time, because 
both a new warden and a new state wel- 
fare director had taken over a bad situ- 
ation left by a former administration. 
. Now for the fun. 

The day before we went to press, the 
resolution was passed by the senate but 
the assembly adjourned before receiving 
it. The assembly was to act on it the 
next morning. 

But no interested newspaper would 
reach the assemblymen with editorial 





GeorcE W. GREENE, who admits he has fun publishing a weekly in 
Waupun, Wis., does better than that. He makes trainfare and hotel money 
for weekends in Chicago. Several times his editorial adventures have 
thrust him into national notice in magazines. Along with a letter reviling 
the editor of this edition of THE QUILL (that’s been going on for 28 years). 
George enclosed a postcard size personal sketch. 

Fortunately the editor knows all about George Greene without a seven- 
line biography. The biography begins: “Rusticated, Beloit College, 1920. 
Graduated, University of Wisconsin, 1922.” That's reasonably accurate. 
George was editor of the college paper and a member of the small Beloit 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. His expulsion technically was correct. He 
was, quite temporarily, failing in his courses. 

George merely regarded this as unsporting. What really burned him 
up was that he was persona non grata, not for what he had printed, but for 
what he had told the world he intended to print. What burned up the 
editor of this QUILL was that he came within an agate line of being ex- 
pelled along with George. 

The biography adds: “Founded the National Scholastic Press Associ- 
ation in 1921.” This fitted in between rustication and graduation. 
“Worked: Wisconsin Rapids, Bismarck, Milwaukee, New Bedford.” They 
still recall him. “Former secretary-treasurer and now first vice-president 
Wisconsin Press Association.” That leaves out how George happened 
to Waupun. : 

The Leader-News was no accident in George’s career. He did his 
jouneyman’s years around the country and kept one eye on his native 
state. He always liked to know the pitch. Between New Bedford and 
Waupun he looked the editor up in a Chicago hospital. 

Before George was rusticated again—this time by an indignant nurse— 
he explained that he had suveyed Waupun thoroughly and had tucked 
away a small fortune of peculiar facts. He said he didn’t know whether 
to print them or to take them out in trade. That was just 19 years ago. 
Since then his paper has won 19 prizes and though George was having 
: ~ time the last time we saw him, he wasn’t obviously rich.—Carl 

. Kesler. 
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wrters Are Outside — 


comment before they acted. By working 
fast, we wrote two editorials covering the 
prison situation, pre-printed them on a 
job press, sent them to Madison early, 
and had them on the assemblymen’s desks 
when they arrived. The resolution was 
sidetracked. 

In the editorials we said that nobody 
had been more critical of the previous 
prison regime than the Leader-News. We 
had asked the former director of pub- 
lic welfare to resign. But we said we 





} felt the new welfare director and the 
new warden were experienced men who 
| had inherited a bad situation. We gave 
| our own ringside picture of the situation 

days and the way in which the new men had 

reak handled it. We ventured to disagree with 
shen our big neighbor, the Milwaukee Jour- 
joint nal, which thought the new warden was 

That too old to be “vigorous.” We wound up: 

ee “We'll settle for Murphy (warden) and 

ae Bayley (welfare director) regardless of 
pond how it looks from the quiet editorial 

— rooms of Wisconsin’s biggest daily news 


paper. Just give them a little time.” — a 
the The Milwaukee Journal arrived with a — — 
but page 1 piece about our maneuver and an 


~ > |An Open Letter to 
7 Beesee [Colonel Schlitz: — 


ly to complain to “Colonel 
Schlitz” about the drought. Edi- 

















ould 
orial 











. > | 
torial or advertisement — he Sure, we know there isn’t any Colonel | 
writes his own. . 

Schlitz, but... 
| 
editorial opposing the investigation hours 7,000 Waupun Democrats, | 
after the voting at Madison. * 
It’s fun when you're the little guy and 6,999 Waupun Republicans, | 
get there first—with results. 8.013 F ers 
’ , , | 
THE war is probably even less fun for 157 Tavernkeepers, 
a country newspaper than it is for its 
big city cousins. There is none of the ewspaper editors 
excitement of fresh bulletins, bigger and 13 N ” F | 
bigger eight-column headlines, special 701 convicts in the Wisconsin State Prison, 
features from front-line special corre- 
spondents. You can’t cover a war in a . 7 
weekly. But you do cover the homefront 1 Feeble minded guy, aged 109 
and that means that casualties aren’t 
something that come by impersonal mime- P : 
ograph from OWI. They are bad news Oh, well, we are all crying for more Schlitz Beer, es- 
brought into your office personally by ° 
the father who lives next door. pecially bottle beer. 1} 
War Bonds and the Red Cross are a 
serious matter with us because we feel ' 
we're unofficial advertising manager for Walter Paskey of the esteemed Waupun Bottling | | 
both. And that isn’t a matter of grabbing . , . 
| dollars because we sell no sponsored Red Works hasn’t seen this ad before it was — The 
Cross war fund, blood bank, or National ; —An wl yin thirst. 
War Fund advertising. The Leader-News customers are crying d slo y d g of 
tells the local committee: “Leave the 
promotion to us.” é . 
On the first Red Cross war fund drive, Please, Colonel Schlitz, et al, send Mr. 
we used all of page 1 for a smash ad. . I 
Since then we've used whatever was Paskey some more BEER, in bottles. 


needed to do the job . . . even if paid ad- 
vertising had to be omitted. 
With no house-to-house soliciting, Wau- 


— (Concluded on page 18) 
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Teach ‘Em to Read 


(Concluded from page 7) 


You and I learned that familiarity with 
words through learning to spell, learning 
word derivation, and learning to use our 
dictionaries. The average entering col- 
lege student today doesn’t have a really 
workable vocabulary and hasn’t formed 
the habit of doing much about acquiring 
one. That’s why he finds it difficult to 
understand his textbooks in the social 
sciences, and why he shies away from 
reading newspapers, magazines, and seri- 
ous books. 

The good reader knows grammar. No 
matter how difficult the sentence struc- 
ture before him, he can work out the 
meaning quickly through simple gram- 
matical analysis. But if he doesn’t know 
an adverbial phrase from a handsaw, 
how can he be expected to understand 
some of the things that are tossed at him? 
Too many modern school teachers don’t 
know grammar themselves. 

A striking indictment of modern edu- 
cation, of course, is written in the direc- 
tives that have been flowing from Wash- 
ington in steady stream. They are writ- 
ten largely by the young men and young 
women who are the products of our “pro- 
gressive” age in education. It’s no won- 
der they produce static rather than com- 
municate ideas, for they’re written by 
young mechanics who never mastered the 
tools of verbal communication nor 
learned the circuits that will transmit 
ideas. 


Tue home has failed. One of the great- 
est inspirations to read is the drive that 
comes to acquire information to defend 
a point of view. The old-fashioned home 
in which the family had at least one meal 
together provided a fine forum for dis- 
cussion. The child, as he began to want 
to put in his two cents worth, discovered 
that the only way he could get a hearing 
was to have something to offer. He had 
to read to hold his place in the argument. 

Finally, our newspapers have failed. 
We have recognized part of the problem 


and have been working assiduously to 
make our papers more attractive. With 
the advent of the penny press a little 
more than a century ago, newspapers be- 
gan to present a more varied fare for 
their readers. Readership changed. 

Education spread, and a higher per- 
centage of the population could meet the 
normal craving for news by reading 
rather than by listening to the town crier 
or to the person who read to the family 
or the public group. Reduced cost of 
newspapers resulting from mechanical 
progress and the rising standard of living 
also acted to increase newspaper readers. 
Today’s newspaper offers something of 
interest to almost every class of readers. 

Advent of the radio and development 
of the capitalized news weeklies have set 
newspapers to developing a format more 
attractive physically and easier to read. 
But perhaps we have overstressed physi- 
cal attractiveness and understressed cul- 
tivation of simplicity in style in our re- 
cent efforts. 


In our efforts to make newspaper stories 
as concise as possible we too often have 
fallen into the error of overcondensation. 
This takes the form of such abominations 
as “wealthy 72-year-old retired manufac- 
turer’s abduction” and “refusal of the 
Governor to accord to Indiana Congress 
Party provincial government orders for 
release of political prisoners.” Such 
phrases force even the competent reader 
to take two deep breaths. The average 
reader will just skip it. 

Newspapermen forget that the average 
reader hasn’t as large a vocabulary as 
they have. In seeking to condense we 
pick words that in themselves are full 
of meaning and often can stand for whole 
phrases—if you know the meaning in the 
first place. The public opinion experts 
have found that the public just isn’t that 
word conscious. Even a question contain- 
ing the word “appropriate” will puzzle a 
high percentage of persons polled. We use 
it in our every day dispatches, but the poll 


director frames his question: “Do you 
favor Congress voting to spend money” 
and not “Do you favor Congress appro- 
priating money.” 

We have a long way to go to make our 
newspapers easily understandable to all 
classes of readers—but that is not my real 
concern. 

You and I have heard the words often 
that “democracy needs a sentinel and a 
champion.” We have stood as sentinels 
over the courts, over the legislative halls, 
and over the stock exchanges, but have 
we really stood as sentinels over our 
schools? Have we examined the long- 
time effects of certain policies in edu- 
cation? Have we insisted that schools 
continue to teach those fundamental 
tools of democracy—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic? 

The newspaper owes its very existence 
—and so does democracy—to a school sys- 
tem that produces intelligent readers. 


Parr of our news and editorial job is 
to see that the schools remain aware of 
the value of fundamentals and that they 
continue to train children for democracy. 
Part of our public relations job is to see 
that this generation now coming up is 
aware of the place of the newspaper in 
democracy. 

Through our participation in school 
press conventions, through cooperation 
with teachers of social sciences, through 
aid in various school programs we can 
keep the newspaper before these pupils 
as the source of accurate information and 
sound interpretation so necessary to an 
understanding of our complex world. We 
can encourage newspaper reading at the 
ages when it should be encouraged and 
thus assure ourselves of readers tomor- 
row. 

More than twenty years ago when 
Henry Ford called upon a group of lead- 
ing educators to frame a questionnaire 
to test the education of young men and 
women who would compete for the schol- 
arship he offered, Dr. William Lowe 
Bryan, then president of Indiana Univer- 
sity, who served on his committee, made 
public his own test of an educated man. 
He asked but three questions, and the 
most important of the three was: “Can 
you read?” 





Professor Sells His Jokes 


(Concluded from page 6) 


age of free-lance joke writing for the 
magazines—I really mean joke selling for 
you can still write as many as you want 
to—is past!” 

Ridings writes only a few hundred 
items in the course of a year now—“Just 
to keep my hand in against the time when 
a real market might develop again.” In 
his top year he turned out more than 
3,000 and sold nearly half that output. 


Asxkep his most amusing experience 
with editors, Ridings doesn’t hesitate: 
“T had been selling quite a lot of stuff 
to the Sunday editor of the Kansas City 
Star. One day, in a batch of material 
rejected by the Star, I found a clipping 
with a penciled note: “Why don’t you 
send us more stuff like this?’ The clip- 
ping was from the Los Angeles Times. 


“I read the clipping and then rushed 
to my files of carbon copies. My records 
showed that I had sold the item to the 
Star six months previously and had been 
paid $1.50 for it.” 


Bur the question, “What are the best 
jokes you have written?” finds Ridings 
with no adequate answer. 

“I long ago gave up trying to decide,” 
he says. “I can’t tell what will sell. So 
I send out whatever I manage to write 
and let the editors decide. I have sold 
a joke that had been rejected 34 times. 
I sold a joke to Life that its editors had 
rejected three times before. 

“Tll venture I can dig up 100 items 
out of my dead files, modernize them a 
bit, and sell 10 or 20 per cent of them.” 


Mosr prized possession in Professor 
Ridings’ files is a letter from A. M. Sher- 
wood, Jr., then associate editor of the old 
Life: 

“Dear Mr. Ridings: For no particular 
reason, I want to take this occasion to 
thank you for the fine work you've been 
giving us, and to tell you that we need 
a whole lot more of it in view of the 
nearness of the Christmas number. 

“A humorous magazine may have all 
the Dorothy Parkers, Johnny Helds and 
Robert Benchleys in the world; Life has 
them, and God knows we appreciate 
them. But the fact is—good jokes are 
what Life thrives on. You give us good 
jokes and we want you to know that we 
appreciate you. 

“Please keep right on sending them 
in; give us twice as many as we've had 
from you lately. And, if you ever feel 
that you’re not getting the attention to 
which your extreme usefulness to Life 
entitles you—let me know.” 
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Partner 


(Concluded from page 10) 


invest and want a return on it—financially 
and morally. 


Ler it be understood, however, that this 
should be no plan for a man with money 
to get control of a newspaper merely to 
push his pet peeves and gratify his per- 
sonal whims. If the young man cannot 
be given real charge of the newspaper’s 
policy as well as its presses and type- 
writers, the idea should not be con- 
sidered. 

What the ex-service man will want and 
deserve is the very thing for which he 
believes he has been fighting—freedom 
of expression and opportunity to live his 
own life. Don’t ask him to come back 
to any sort of dictatorship after he has 
been told that he has been fighting to 
make the world safe for democracy. 

Actually, as a small town editor, the 
ex-service man can well continue his 
fight against oppression. Where is there 
a better medium for wiping out every 
strain of fascism than the newspaper it- 
self? 

Wars can be won temporarily, but in 
the strenuous years ahead only by fear- 
less expression of thought and the dissem- 
ination of ALL the news can peace be 
maintained. Who should be better 
equipped morally to keep the peace than 
these men who risked their lives to bring 
it about? 


Some years after I had been the active 
partner of an older retired man, it began 
to be apparent that the combination was 
working. Although my partner was the 
conservative type and I more mugwump- 
ish, the relationship was always cordial, 
and my partner never interferred. I glory 
in him to this day for abiding with me. 

We got many letters from newspaper- 
men asking how we worked out the deal. 
They, too, were interested. Still many 
others undoubtedly have the same idea 
tucked away in their subconscious. All 
that is needed is a spark to ignite the 
fuse. 

The partnership should be arranged as 
nearly as possible on a 50-50 basis. From 
the younger partner’s salary and his 
share of the profits he will be paying off 
his indebtedness and laying away a nest- 
egg to buy his partner’s share when the 
option allows him the privilege. 

The silent partner should be allowed to 
remain in the business for at least five 
years if he so desires. By the end of that 
time he would not only have back his 
original investment with interest but also 
a nice return for having started his part- 
ner in his chosen field. A question al- 
ways remains in my mind—which of the 
partners is the more fortunate? 

Certainly both financier and active 
partner should profit by the venture— 
and especially will the silent partner 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
encouraged a young man who had come 
home from the wars wondering at first 
whether those for whom he had fought 
would remember HIM when HE needed 
THEM. 





“Thanks for trying to keep up with me. 
Ienjoy QUILL, particularly this last num- 
ber.”—Maj. Trueman E. O’Quinn (Texas 
'26), “Somewhere Overseas.” 
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NEWS ROOM ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


The staff of the 83d Division’s Spearhead work under slight difficulties somewhere in Luxem- 
burg on the long road from Normandy into Germany. Left to right: Pfc. John Maloney, Dunkirk, 
N. Y., First Lt. Robert J. Fitzgerald, also of Dunkirk, and Cpl. Laurence E. Mascott, Chicago. 


Spearhead 


(Concluded from page 11) 


by furtively listening to BBC broadcasts 
during the four years of occupation, 
spoke fairly good English and when we 
got into trouble with a linotype operator 
or make-up man, we ran to Herr Gins 
bach for translation for us. 

The language made the most trouble 
in type-setting. We never met, in France 
or Luxemburg, a linotype operator who 
knew English and, as a result, all our 
type was set by men who hadn't the 
slightest idea of the meaning of what 
they were doing. Mistakes that an Amer- 
ican or English operator would rectify 
were overlooked and our Luxemburgers 
invented mistakes of their own. 

For example, the breaking of syllables 
at the end of a line never conformed to 
standard English. “Although” will be 
broken into “alt” on the end of one line 
and “hough” on the next line. Quotation 
marks was always set upside down and 
it required a great deal of argument in 
French, German, English and pantomine 
to have the quotes set in a form familiar 
to American readers. 


Mars for the Spearhead, including the 
highly popular GI cartoons, “Male Call” 


and “The Wolf’ were obtained from 
Camp News Service. An Army Photo 
Detachment was usually available for lo 
cal shots and in Luxemburg we were for 
tunate in finding an engraving plant so 
that we could make cuts. 

News for the Spearhead mostly con 
cerned the 83rd Division. A system of 
unit reporters gathered the news and sent 
it to the Public Relations Office at Divi 
sion Headquarters. A weekly review of 
World News was included in each issue 
and sports summaries were also used. 
This material was gathered by radio from 
BBC. 

The staff of the paper consisted of the 
83rd’s_ public relations officer, Capt 
Thomas C. Roberts of Springfield, Mass.., 
a former publicity and advertising man 
in Springfield and New York, Pfc. John 
L. Maloney, former reporter for the Buf 
falo Evening News and the Dunkirk Eve 
ning Observer, and the writer. 

The 83rd’s own paper became an insti 
tution, especially “Gilbert,” the outfit’s 
own “Sad Sack”—brain-child of an engi 
neer artist from California. Originally, 
the circulation of the Spearhead was 
5,000 but it gradually grew to 10,000 which 
was the limit of our capabilities. 


Wiis W. THorn (Beloit ’23), formerly 
on the copy desk of the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune, is now on the copy desk 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 








THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William Rutledge III 


Editorial Confession 


In a recent issue of The American Mag- 
azine, its associate editor, John McCaf- 
fery, gives a few of the facts and figures 
pertaining to his job of selecting the fic- 
tion which goes into the pages of that 
publication. His monthly average mail of 
unsolicited stories, he reports, is 1,000. 
The Vignette (a 500-word short short 
short story) draws more than 200 sub- 
missions monthly, hitting as high as 450 
in a single month. 

Inasmuch as only one Vignette is pub- 
lished in each of the monthly issues, 449 
had to be returned during the record 
month. Polite form notes positively re- 
jecting stories, from the 500-word Vig- 
nettes to 25,000-word serials, go out from 
his office alone every month to add to the 
disappointments, of writers throughout 
the country. 

Although McCaffery does not say so, 
it is probable that the majority of the 
unsolicited fiction is bought from the 
daily stream of 10 to 15 stories submitted 
by literary agents in New York City. 
from 300 to 400 monthly. These stories 
are the products of the seasoned writers 
who are accustomed to sales year in and 
year out. 


Micarrery does not discuss the point 
but undoubtedly a goodly share of the 
fiction of The American Magazine is pur- 
chased from solicited work. The editor 
has requested, or suggested, to a selected 
writer that he do a type of story. These 
stories have the right-of-way in the edi- 
torial office. 

McCaffery says that every piece of 
writing is read at least once. e com- 
monest procedure is for a manuscript to 
go through a succession of readers, each 
making his appended comment on the 
suitability. The final decision is up to the 
editor, who okays the check to be issued 
in payment. 

From such a flood of submissions there 
is occasionally an outstanding piece of 


work. The editorial staffmen in the office 
of The Atlantic Monthly must have been 
hit between the eyes when they first 
scanned a story by unheard-of Jack Lon- 
don. Here was a new writer, like a bolt 
out of the skies, arriving without fore- 
warning or advance notice. 

More frequent with successful writers 
has been the experience of being repeat- 
edly rejected, and at last to find an editor 
or publisher with whom this particular 
type of work rings the bell. It is said that 
a number of book publishers had their 
chance to publish Gone With the Wind 
before Macmillan accepted the prodigious 
novel. Likewise, a number of the book 
publishing fraternity are reported to have 
turned thumbs down on Anthony Ad- 
verse. 


T xis flood of creations is the life of an 
editorial office. With manuscripts coming 
in from all quarters, the editors know 
that they are publishing a magazine 
which is being read and which is making 
writers feel that they have something to 
contribute to its pages. Without such a 
flood of submissions the editors wonder 
and wonder rightly about the reader ac- 
ceptance of their magazine. 

There is no question but that submis- 
sions are considered in all major editorial 
offices. There need be no doubt but what 
the story or article was read. A great 
many may come close, surviving three or 
four readings before being finally re- 
jected. A chance for the unsolicited man- 
uscript is present in most all of the edi- 
torial offices but the probability is indeed 
rare. 

This may make the rejection slip seem 
more tolerable. And, it may provide a 
modicum of solace to know additionally, 
according to McCaffery’s testimony, that 
many of the accepted stories are sent 
back to be rewritten before the final de- 
cision to buy it. 

And, after it is purchased, it still may 
not be published. 

See you next issue! 





Wheeler 


(Concluded from page 9) 


of horrid musical scale. Sometimes it 
stabs sharp and clear and intense and 
other times it is a wide, black, aching 
void whase limits and nature are beyond 
definition. And sometimes it doesn't 
bother much at all. . 

“But the strange thing about being 
a wounded patient aboard a hospital ship 
or in a station hospital full of similarly 
afflicted people is that it’s pretty difficult 
to feel sorry for yourself 

“There's always somebody hurt worse 
than you are.” 


AFTER being flown to Acia Heights 
Hospital in Honolulu, Wheeler wrote with 
grateful appreciation of the medics: 

“In the fast two weeks I've discovered 
something about Maj. Buhner and his like 
that I don't think he knows himself. 


“With a few exceptions, they're all the 
same kind of people. And they are the 
wonderful people. They are the people 
who are in the war but not of it. They 
go into battle, but not to share in battle’s 
savage waste. Out of battle they take the 
human debris and with patience and 
humor and strength and skill and pity, 
they salvage the derelict flesh of 
a 


In another dispatch Wheeler paid trib- 
ute to the selfless heroism of the stretcher 
bearers who carried him under fire: 

“If these men offered themselves cas- 
ually and unasked to save me, they did 
the same for dozens of others. Selfless 
heroism was the hourly way of their 
lives on that deadly beach. For every 
man they carried through peril to safety, 
another waited to be saved. Safety was 
what they could give to others, not what 
they could claim for themselves.” 
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Chicago Initiates 


Marshall Field 


[nrriation of six professional mem- 
bers, led by Marshall Field, editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Sun, featured the 
founder’s day dinner of the Chicago 
Headline Club, graduate chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, at the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Club April 11. 

Speakers included Frederick Kuh (Chi- 
cago "17), chief of the Sun’s London bu- 
reau, who also received the 1943 award of 
the fraternity for distinguished foreign 
correspondence which had been granted 
during his absence from the country. 
John Graham Dowling, Sun correspond- 
ent home from three years in the Pacific 
and one of the initiates, told of a news- 
paperman’s life in the wake of the great 
Pacific task forces. 

Dr. Morris Fishbein (Chicago Profes- 
sional 1944), editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, gave 140 
listeners a preview of new tropical dis- 
eases which the western world may ex- 
pect after global war. 

In addition to Field and Dowling, the 
initiates were Arnold Gingrich, editor of 
Esquire, Robert Hurleigh, news commen- 
tator for WBBM, Robert E. Kennedy, 
chief of the editorial page of the Chicago 
Times, and Clem Randau, business man- 
ager of the Sun. 





Los Angeles Hears 
Four Speakers 


Experiences in the South Pacific 
and European war theaters were re- 
counted by four speakers at the quarter- 
ly dinner of the American Institute of 
Journalists, Los Angeles graduate chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, at Taix Restau- 
rant, March 27. Eighty members and 
guests attended. 

Two Navy lieutenants, Lt. Cal Whorton 
(Southern California ’37) and Lt. George 
Savage (Southern California Professional 
38), also Abe Sandler, New York Times 
correspondent in Finland, and “Beans” 
Reardon, veteran National League um- 
pire who recently completed a U.S.O. 
tour of the Southwest Pacific, were the 
speakers presented by L. D. Hotchkiss, 
president of the chapter. 

Whorton, Southern California gradu- 
ate of 37 now on leave from the sports 
department of the Los Angeles Times, 
told of D-Day. Cal skippered a P-T boat 
and was decorated. 

Two years of service on Pacific Islands 
were the background for anecdotes by 
Savage. Savage is on leave as co-pub- 
lisher of the Chalfant Press in Inyo 
County. 

Sandler, son of the former foreign min- 
ister of Sweden and Trojan graduate of 
43, had only recently returned from 
Scandanavia. Highlight of his foreign as- 
signment was an interview with Hein- 
rich Himmler. 

Described as the one and only after- 
dinner speaking umpire in captivity, 
Reardon kept his listeners chuckling as 
he repeatedly applied the blunt termi- 
nology of the baseball diamond to his 
U.S.O. tour verbal diary. 
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Brazilian Newspaperman Becomes Sigma Delta Chi 


Ricardo Marinho, news editor of O Globo, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, was initiated into Sigma 
Delta Chi while a special student in the school of journalism at the University of Missouri 


last semester. 


After further study of newspaper production methods in this country and 


Canada, he will leave for Brazil in June. Left to right: Eugene W. Sharp, professor in the 
school, Senhor Marinho and Dean Frank L. Mott. 





Moscow 


(Concluded from page 5) 


constantly. One can stand only a certain 
amount. Occasionally, depending on the 
liberality of one’s expense account, one 
may have dinner out—for $50 a person. 
The language is difficult because of its 
wholly different alphabet and its com 
plex grammar. There would be more in 
centive to learn it if one’s contact with 
Russia were more frequent. Unfortu 
nately this compensation doesn’t exist. 


In this situation the occasional “front 
trip” is as refreshing as the first sign of 
spring. Usually it is accompanied by op- 
pressive hospitality. The correspondents 
are embarrassed by it, until they realize 
that their hosts enjoy it as much as they 
do. It is an opportunity to break out ac 
cumulated reserves of food and drink, 
and the Russians love it. 

Usually these trips are en masse. Usual- 
ly they include a number of prepared 
features. But there is an air of frank- 
ness among the people at the front that 
can’t be found in Moscow. They talk 
about themselves, about their lives, about 
the army, and one goes home with a few 
stories and a background that is im- 
mensely richer and chiefly useful in 
avoiding future mistakes. 

One sees action seldom, and when he 
does it is by mistake, and violent. Once 
we were caught in a blitz of an American 
shuttle base as complete as that at Cov- 
entry. 

Three Germans sought us out in a for- 
est near Minsk trying to surrender. We 
were unarmed and couldn’t accommodate 
them, but the Red Army driver did. We 
saw a platoon strength unit go into ac- 
tion; we saw the deadly Stormoviks at- 
tacking a woods in which a group of 


Nazis were holding out. We saw innu 
merable battlefields, afterwards. 


THE basic problem is to prevent one’s 
personal difficulties and bitterness from 
distorting one’s true judgment of Russia 
One sees endless examples of private, per 
sonal sacrifice. One knows something of 
the effort being put into the war by every 
single Russian citizen. One realizes that 
they live under a system of the closest 
and most mandatory controls. 

One knows also that there is far more 
than compulsion in all this; that people 
are fighting for existence, and for some 
thing in which they believe very deeply. 
And no one who has seen any portion of 
a Russian front can. underestimate for a 
moment the service these people have 
contributed to the joint Allied victory. 

We have paid off in a good deal of 
blood, but even more in the streams of 
supplies which we were able to provide 
all over the world. The Russians have 
paid off in a good deal of material goods, 
proportionately more than most other 
nations, but their greatest sacrifice has 
been among the men and women that 
make up their country. 

Most observers agree that the Russians 
are more like Americans than any other 
European nationality. Most of them feel 
that long-term friendly relations are en- 
tirely possible, if any adequate exchange 
of information can be arranged. Most of 
them feel, too, that our own policy of 
insisting on the immediate prosecution of 
the war with little thought for this longer 
term program cannot but be harmful 
That, they are convinced, is the highroad 
to cooperation. 

If the Moscow correspondents on occa 
sion are bitter and savage, it is because 
this deep-seated conviction is so need 
lessly and completely frustrated, in part 
through the failure of the Russians, and 
in part through the failure of our own 
government to insist upon the rights and 
privileges of a free press. 
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Greene 


(Concluded from page 13) 


pun has raised every War Bond and Red 
Cross quota. They've all been high on a 
per capita basis. 

Every serviceman on the local honor 
roll gets his home paper (we hope). 
These copies are paid for at a reduced 
rate by a Christmas box-packing group 
which asked to take on the job. It is a 
job for us, too. 


Berore the war, two Sigma Delta Chi’s 
(Starch and Chester R. Babcock, Beloit) 
and three girls worked in the office. 
There were about five or six men in the 
shop. Now two girls are working in the 
office and the shop is down to three full- 
time men, only one a journeyman, and 
assorted part-time workers. We've had 
everything back there from a convict on 
parole to a dwarf. Once we offered to 
hire a Nisei. 

Although smaller papers were not lim- 
ited on newsprint until last fall, other 
paper was restricted and that added to 
our grief. We pray that a machine part 
doesn’t break because nobody knows 
when a new one will arrive. 


Lack of help and paper make the sell- 
ing of advertising a minor problem and 
about a third of the time some is omitted. 
That’s just as well because that girl has 
plenty to do writing news, keeping ABC 
records, and bookkeeping. 

But we do have some pet advertisers. 
We've trained them to let us write their 
copy. They often read it for the first time 
when the paper comes out. One is a 
plumber who happens to be a profes- 
sional Democrat. So we fixed him up 
with a series of three successive ads: 

1. “We even fix toilets for Republicans. 
Call - 

2. “We also fix toilets for Democrats. 
Call——.” 

3. “P. S. We also do plumbing for Pro- 
gressives. Fact is, pipes and not politics 
are our specialty.” 

When a malt drought struck us, we 
thought of our friend the bottler and 
made the appeal that is reproduced here. 
Advertising Age and some other trade 
papers seemed to like it. 








Beinc straddle a county line, legal ad- 
vertising and county printing have never 
been plentiful or even solicited. We re- 
fuse to beg politicians for advertising. 
It’s more fun to kick them around. The 
year we came here a politician offered 
us 50 cents for half the front page. Last 
year we were “felt out” on an offer of 
$100 a week if we'd take the heat off a 
certain official and tell him slot machines 
could run. That might have been taking 
money under false pretenses. 

News treatment is intentionally some- 
what free-wheeling, although we do our 
best to be both accurate and fair. The 
telephone bill is big for a weekly, but 
we'll chase a good story anywhere to get 
it first and get it right. 

We want the editorials read... ap- 
parently they are. Although we sup- 
ported Roosevelt last fall, the local Re- 
publican club was our biggest political 
advertiser and wanted full pages when we 
could only give them half pages. 

Maybe the town is getting used to us. 


-THE BOOK BEAT: 





Literary Luck 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF LITERARY 
TASTE, by Levin L. Schucking. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 78 pp. 
$2.00. 


NeEwsPAPERMEN always have a great 
book in mind but many of them refuse to 
write it because they feel sure the public 
will not understand it. They do not write 
it because after months and sometimes 
years of diligent work it may not be ac- 
cepted by the publisher and, as it is, it 
may sell only a few hundred copies. 

Professor Schucking, in the “Sociology 
of Literary Taste,” tries to explain the 
factors involved in the question of liter- 
ary taste. The thesis of this little book 
is that there is a great chasm between 
what the writer wants to do with litera- 
ture and what the public expects of the 
literature that the writer produces. The 
author, without complete justice, places 
the whole blame for this cleavage upon 
the writer. 

Schucking attempts to present the his- 
torical reasons for this wide gap. One of 
the main reasons for it, he says, is that 
professional writers are no longer de- 
pendent upon patrons and must deal with 
the public, which has been liberated by a 
bourgeois revolution. 

Writers now have a place of public 
leadership, which is based upon common 
language and common purpose. But writ- 
ers then began to concentrate on literary 
form and also to put beauty before truth. 
This served to widen the gulf between 
literature and life. 

Then, the best of literature must win 
a publisher, and the praise of reviewers 
—factors which have to do with sales pos- 
sibilities rather than literary work. 

The public, too, pays for its separation 
from the writer. Instead of receiving 
work of sound literary value, since it is 
tempted to approve works showing nov- 
elty and which appeal to class interests 
and loyalties, the public receives this 
type of work. 

Professor Schucking, whether one 
agrees entirely with his thesis or not, has 
written an interesting book. The thesis 
that he presents demands attention, for 
truly creative writers often suffer from 
American “literary taste.”—Dick Frrz- 
PATRICK. 


Wilson's Wisecracks 
I AM GAZING INTO MY 8 BALL, by 


Earl Wilson. New York: Doubleday, Dor- 
an and Company. 283 pp. $2.00. 


T HE New York Post’s “saloon editor,” 
Earl Wilson, when asked for a comment 
on the midnight curfew by Editor and 
Publisher, responded: 

“The midnight ‘earl’ has become the 
11 o’clock ‘earl’ and the dawn patrol 
would be a yawn patrol. I hope to get 
some sunlight and lose my magnificent 
pale—and I don’t mean p-a-i-l. Every- 
thing is earlier nowadays, including 
hangovers.” 

This is typical of booze editor Wilson 
and is typical of his book. 

Wilson says his specialties are the three 
b’s—booze, bosoms, and behinds. Wilson 


presents a book that is filled with amus- 
ing stories and is good for several hours 
of chuckles. The Earl is also a good re- 
porter and presents an accurate picture 
of the entertaining phases of New York 
night life. 

Without batting a literary eyelash, Wil- 
son covers many subjects that might not 
be discussed in the family parlor. How- 
ever, with a wit that is disarming, he 
asks people “the most embarrassing ques- 
tions,” and comes out in one piece. Wil- 
son’s reactions to all this are recom- 
mended reading, particularly if you are 
trying to forget what the city editor 
thought of your last story. 

In screwball fashion you meet, with 
Wilson as your guide, ex-prize fighters, 
chorus girls, ex-wives of Tommy Man- 
ville when they are being massaged, the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor, and Boyer 
without his toupee. 

New York night life, although it has 
been temporarily curbed (and partly un- 
curbed by its mayor) for its better hours, 
is a part of American life. Earl Wilson 
has done an excellent reportorial job on 
New York from dusk to dawn and has, 
at the same time, made it enjoyable read- 
ing.—Dick FITzPATRICK. 


In Spite of Pegler 


PURSER’S PROGRESS, by Tom O'Reilly. 
(Illustrated by Leo Hershfield) Double- 
day, Doran and Co., Inc., Garden City, 
N. ¥. 209 pp. $2.00. 


Tom O’Reilly, well-known sportswriter 
and contributor to the New Yorker, 
writes about our Merchant Marine with 
what the book’s jacket calls “Benchley- 
like confusion.” Actually, his style is 
more like Ernie Pyle’s than Bob Bench- 
ley’s; his book takes you through sub- 
infested oceans on a 35,000-mile journey 
to the famous ports of the world, and his 
subject matter deals with the men he 
sails with and their cockeyed, slap-hap- 
py experiences. 

Although light reading throughout, the 
book is not downright funny a la Private 
Hargrove or Care of Postmaster. And be- 
tween ports, so to speak, O’Reilly becomes 
for a moment the serious analyst, pointing 
out how and why our Merchant Marine 
is sailing out on a creaking financial limb. 
No matter how long you’ve read West- 
brook Pegler’s attacks on the Maritime 
Union’s Joe Curran and his henchmen, 
you'll get a new slant on our Merchant 
Mariners from O’Reilly. The brief men- 
tion of Curran by O’Reilly should by it- 
self set the crusading Pegler back a good 
12 months. 

Most of us, land-locked newsmen whose 
closest contact with water is the morn- 
ing after or of a Saturday night, are 
ignorant of what the Merchant Marine 
has been doingin this war . . . and how 
little the official appreciation amounts to 
in Washington. We, at least, will appre- 
ciate them more by reading Purser’s 
Progress. 

P. S.—The sailors don’t like Mr. Pegler. 
—Vince Davis. 
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Fred A. Steiner 


Lt.-Col. Fred A. Steiner (lowa ‘22) was 
one of the first to hit the Norman beach 
on D-Day and was killed in action a few 
days later. Commander of a battalion of 
the now famous 4th Armored Division, 
he was posthumously awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, the Silver Star 
and Bonze Star medals for successive acts 
of heroism during the invasion. Col. 
Steiner, who was a lieutenant in the first 
world war and remained a reserve offi- 
cer, returned to lowa to edit the campus 
yearbook before his graduation in 1922. 
He later studied law and was in prac- 
tice at San Diego, Calif., when called to 
military service. His wife, Mrs. Nell 
Gibbs Steiner, and four children survive. 





Memorial for Treanor 


An annual scholarship of $1,000 for a 
four-year course in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles has 
been established in memory of Tom 
TreEANorR (Southern California Profes- 
sional 44). The memorial was set up by 
the Los Angeles Times, for which Treanor 
was a war correspondent when he was 
killed on the road to Paris. (THE QuiLL— 
September-October, 1944.) Treanor, an 
alumnus of the university, had worked 
on other California and Milwaukee, Wis., 
newspapers before going to the Times in 
1933. He had covered El Alamein, Cas- 
sino, and the Anzio beachhead for the 
Times and NBC before his death. 





Lt. Senkbeal Killed 


Lr. ARTHUR SENKBEAL (Marquette, ’42), 
former courthouse reporter for the Su- 
perior (Wis.) Evening Telegram, was 
killed in action while serving as navigator 
of a Liberator bomber in the North Afri- 
can theater. A native of Park Falls, Wis., 
he attended the Marquette University 
school of journalism and worked on the 
Park Falls Herald before going to Su- 
perior. He enlisted in the Air Force Jan. 
26, 1941. His mother, Mrs. Christine Senk- 
beal, received a Purple Heart awarded 
posthumously. 





Lt. Roserr Norv (South Dakota State 
’44) has been wounded in action in 
France. 
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Final Tribute 
to Ernie Pyle 


Ernie Pyle (Indiana ’23), beloved 
reporter of the American soldier in 
action, had won another honor from 
Sigma Delta Chi before Japanese ma- 
chine gun bullets killed him on Ie 
Jima April 18. For the second year, 
he had been named for the Raymond 
Clapper Memorial Award for war cor- 
respondence. 

Ernie had been chosen April 2. His 
award would have been announced 
with the other citations in May. But 
because of his death it was decided to 
announce it immediately in advance 
of the others. 

Speaking for the committee of 
award at the time of selection John S. 
Knight (Florida Professional ’42) pub- 
lisher of the Knight Newspapers, said 
the judges had named: 

“Ernie Pyle for human interest, 
down to earth reporting of war. More 
than any other reporter, Pyle has the 
gift of bringing the horrors and the 
realities of war close to home. His 
articles have been magnificent.” 











M. Philip Chapman 


Master Sgt. M. Philip Chapman (Ohio 
State ‘32) was killed in action in the in- 
vasion of Leyte, after nearly four years’ 
service. Telegraph editor of the Newark 
(N. J.) Star-Ledger at the time of his in- 
duction, he had managed to edit a 
mimeograph G.I sheet in New Guinea 
jungles and keep the city room bulletin 
board lively with his letters. Eugene 
Farrell, news editor of the Star-Ledger, 
regrets that an otherwise typical picture 
of Chapman the civilian caught him with- 
out the bulldog pipe that was as much 
a feature of the city room as the novel 
he intended to publish after the war. 





Dwight P. Thomas 


Capt. Dwight P. Thomas (Nebraska ‘18) 
was en route to England as one of the 
first graduates of the Army’s school 
of military government at the University 
of Virginia when he was killed in a 
plane crash at Botford, Newfoundland. 
He had entered active service as an 
officer of the Nebraska National Guard. 
A 1918 graduate of Nebraska, where he 
was active in sports and other campus 
organizations, he had served in the Navy 
in 1918 and at the time of his mobiliza- 
tion in 1940 was director of athletics at 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. 





SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Lt. Joze Kiaas (Washington ’41) has been 
a prisoner of war in Germany for a year 
and a half. Through use of his own mail 
quota and those of several of his buddies 
who were willing to sacrifice them to in 
formation reaching “the outside” Lt. 
Klass has been able to contribute an ar- 
ticle concerning prisoners of war in Ger 
many to Theatre Arts. 

Devoting five of his prisoner-of-war 
letters (of which each officer is allowed 
only three sheets per month) to an article 
on the “Kriegie” theatre in Stalag Luft 
III, his prison camp, Lt. Klaas described 
the activities of the officers interned there 
in presenting shows for the other men. 


Lr. THomas WicAt (Montana ’36) was 
wounded during action with the Seventh 
Army in France. He worked for the 
Montana Standard in Butte, Mont. He 
was stationed at Hickam Field in Hawaii 
for 11 months, after which he graduated 
from Officers Training School at Fort 
Benning, Ga. 





Capt. DonaLp J. DELANEY (Missouri 41), 
who was with the first of the Allied forces 
to enter Rome, was one of the first Amer 
ican boys to be granted an audience by 


Pope Pius XII. 


Ray Fenton (Montana ’43), with the Ma 
rines in the South Pacific, was wounded 
by a Jap mortar shrapnel while in action 
in the Palau Islands last fall. 


Ep GutHMmaN (Washington ’41) is recover- 
ing from wounds in a hospital in Italy. 
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SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Officers Transferred 


Three Chicago professional members of 
Sigma Delta Chi, all elected while serv- 
ing as public relations officers of as many 
branches of the armed services, have 
been transferred. 

Lr. Con. Oscar N. (YANK) Taytor, di- 
rector of public relations for the Army’s 
sixth service command, now heads the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps in Chi- 
cago schools. A graduate of the Citadel, 
Charleston, S. C., and the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Lt. Col. Taylor was night city edi- 
tor of the Chicago Times when he en- 
tered active service in 1942. 

Carr. Artuur A. Encet, Marine public 
relations officer for the central procure- 
ment district, has been transferred to 
duty in the Pacific. A graduate of the 
University of Chicago, Capt. Engel was 
on the staff of the Washington Post be- 
fore being commissioned in the Marine 
Corps. 

Lr. Laurin Heaty, a member of the 
public relations staff of the ninth Naval 
district, has been transferred to duty in 
the European war theater. A graduate 
of Williams College, Lt. Healy was a po- 
litical reporter for the Chicago Daily 
News before entering service. 











Censor Again Civilian 

First Lr. Gorpon A. Sasrne (Wisconsin 
39), whose story of Iceland’s second ex- 
tra in its history—a D-day coup by the 
Reykjavik Visir—featured the Novem- 
ber-December QumLt, has returned to ci- 
vilian life as an instructor in the depart- 
ment of journalism at the University of 
Kansas. He served two years as base 
censor in Iceland. 

Sabine was a reporter for the Lynch- 
burg (Va.) Daily News for several years 
before entering the University of Wis- 
consin’s schoul of journalism. Graduated 
in 1939, he taught in the school and took 
his master’s degree in 1941. He was on 
the staff of the Wisconsin State Journal, 
Madison, when he entered service in 1942 
and has had articles published in sev- 
eral national magazines. 


Lr. ArrHur Dreyer (Missouri 41), taken 
prisoner in Italy, received the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross for extraordinary 
achievement while participating in a 
flight as lead bombardier of a B-17 squad- 
ron on Dec. 2, 1943, during a raid on the 
submarine pens at Marseilles, France. 
Lt. Dreyer was captured on Christmas 
Day, 1943, in a raid on Bolzano, Italy, fol- 
lowing the action for which he was cited. 
His sister, Midshipman Doris Dreyer of 
Brooklyn, accepted the medal, and fol- 
lowing its presentation, she was commis- 
sioned lieutenant, junior grade, in the 
Naval Reserve. 


Carr. Roserr F. DeLay (South Dakota 
State ’41) is a special services officer for 
an infantry division in New Guinea. One 
of his duties is the supervision of “an 
outstanding example of soldiers’ news- 
papers being published in battle zones.” 


Lr. Roserr Hancer (Missouri '42) was 
with the Marine Corps on Tinian Island. 
He has participated in the battles of Ta- 
rawa, Saipan and Tinian. 





Dean A. L. Stone 


Montana J-School’s 
Dean Stone Dead 


A. L. STONE, dean emeritus of the 


University of Montana’s school of jour- 
nalism and grand old man among the 
state’s newspapermen, died in a Missoula 
hospital March 19. He was 79. 

Dean Stone founded the school in 1914 
and promptly won nationwide attention 
when first classes had to be taught in 
tents. He lived to see it housed in its 
own $200,000 building in 1937 after a ca- 
reer that had sent many newspapermen 
into national prominence. 

Born in Spencer, Mass., Aug. 17, 1865, 
Dean Stone attended the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute and went west in 1885 
as a field chemist for the Union Pacific 
railway. In 1892 he became a reporter 
for the Ananconda (Mont.) Standard and 
in 1907 he went to Missoula where he 
edited the Daily Missoulian for seven 
years. He was editor, reporter and busi- 
ness manager. 

Asked to form a journalism school in 
1914, he found every university build- 
ing taxed to capacity. Undaunted, he 
borrowed tents from Army officers at 
Fort Missoula, pitched them in front of 
the gymnasium, and declared the school 
open. After the first World War, the 
school inherited a barracks built for the 
Student Army Training Corps. From 
1921 until 1937, when the school’s build- 
ing was completed, Dean Stone taught in 
his “Shack.” 

A former president of the American 
Association of Schools of Journalism, a 
leader in the Montana Press Association 
and an early member of Sigma Delta Chi 
(Montana *15), Dean Stone found time to 
study Indian folklore and publish a book, 
Following Old Trails. 

Survivors include a daughter, Mrs. 
Charlotte Murphy of Missoula, and three 
sons, Percy, Dr. Emerson and John. A 
fourth son, George, died in 1926 while 
working as a rewrite man on the Chicago 
Daily News. All four sons were mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi. 





Three Missouri Sigma Delta Chi additions 
to the New York staff of the United Press 
are Bos DEINDORFER ae 
and Bernarp BRENNER '43 








WHO -WHAT-WHERE 


Serves on College Board 


W. Emerson Recx (Nebraska Profes- 
sional ’38), director of public relations at 
Colgate University, has been elected by 
the Association of American Colleges to 
serve with six college presidents and 
ArtHur L. Branpon, director of special 
services at Vanderbilt University, on a 
commission on public relations. 

The commission is charged with sur- 
veying public relations opportunities of 
American colleges and making recom- 
mendations. Reck, former president of 
the American College Publicity Associa- 
tion, has also been appointed chairman 
of the Association’s plans and policies 
committee which will make recommenda- 
tions for long-range policies. 








Trojan Chapter Active 


Reactivation of the University of South- 
ern California chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi has been accomplished by the pledg- 
ing of three Trojan undergraduates. The 
pledges are FranK McManon, Pur Smiru 
and Tr Su tuivan, all majoring in jour- 
nalism at the university, and active on the 
Daily Trojan. 





The University of Missouri chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi gave a dinner March 6 
in honor of Curtis Betts, political writer 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and a re- 
porter for the paper for 41 years. Betts 
answered questions concerning his expe- 
riences with JosepH Putirzer, Jr. Jim 
Grieves, recently elected chapter presi 
dent, introduced the guest speaker. 


Harris G. Sms (Florida Professional 42), 
editor of the Lakeland, Fla., Ledger, was 
made a Doctor of Laws at the founders’ 
convocation of Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, in March. A ’25 alumnus of 
Florida Southern, Sims did graduate 
study in journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin and was for 12 years head of 
the Florida college’s department of jour- 
nalism. 


James C. Leary (Chicago Professional 
44) has been assigned to foreign service 
by the Chicago Daily News. Now with 
the Army Air Force in the South Pacific, 
Leary had done special public relations 
work for the Surgeon General in the last 
year. A veteran reporter and rewrite 
man, he has specialized in science cover- 
age. 


Georce R. Kunxket (Missouri ’27), man- 
aging editor of the Corpus Christi (Tex.) 
Caller-Times since 1939, has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. He has bought a ranch 
near San Angelo. 


Crt. Rotanp A. Wuire (Iowa ’30) is as- 
sociate editor of the Fort Warren Sen- 
tinel, Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyo. 


Currron Patstey (Missouri *40), former 
capitol reporter for the Little Rock (Ark.) 
Gazette, has joined the Associated Press 
staff at Nashville, Tenn. 


Don Prerce (Kansas °41), formerly with 
the Topeka (Kan.) Ca ital, joined the 
sports staff of the O oma City Okla- 
homan the early part of February. 
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In the days ahead, as wartime secrecy is relaxed and 
research workers are relieved of the pressure of the 
immediate, it will be possible for the first time to begin 
to evaluate these wartime technological advances in 
terms of the effect they may have in shaping our lives 
for the peacetime years; in making available to man 
cheaper and more abundant energy to perform his toil; 
and in bringing from petroleum new raw materials for 
many kinds of goods. 


STANDARD OIL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY e BAYWAY, NEW JERSEY 
OPERATING THE ESSO RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Where America Gets the World’s Foremost Petroleum Research 
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PART OF THE 2500 MILES OF MAJOR DISTRIBUTION LINES AT THE HUGE LAGO REFINERY AT ARUBA, N.W.I. 
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Capital 
Comment 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 





WV asuincrton. D. C.—One member 
of Sigma Delta Chi in the capital city has 
achieved something that few of his broth 
ers have previously accomplished. 

With San Francisco the site of the 
United Nations World Organization Con- 
ference, that city sprang into the news. 
So, naturally, copyreaders started writing 
headlines using the shorter “Frisco.” 

The manager of the Washington office 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce is Frank E. Marsh (Knox College, 
22). Frank wrote the Washington Post 
about the use of the word “Frisco.” Sev 
eral days later the Washington Post de 
voted a quarter-column editorial to a dis 
cussion of Mr. Marsh’s comments on why 
San Francisco should be called San Fran- 
cisco. Which made a Sigma Delta Chi the 
subject of an editorial instead of the au- 
thor for a change. 


His SDX brothers gave him credit for 
selling the President on selecting San 
Francisco as the site of the conference. 
However, Brother Frank will neither af 
firm it nor deny it. 

After graduating from Knox, Marsh 
was in the security business in the mid 
west for eight years. He spent the next 
three years working for Roger Babson’s 
financial research organization. At the 
same time, he edited United Reports, a 
weekly financial and economic service is 
sued in the midwest. He spent the next 
eight years with the Federal Housing Au- 
thority in Washington and on the west 
coast. 

When the OPA was organ.zed, Marsh 
was named west coast regional adminis- 
trator and, in August, 1943, was brought 
to the nation’s capital as deputy OPA ad 
ministrator in charge of field operations. 
He took over the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce post in March of last 
year.... 


AALEXANDER McSURLEY (Butler 
Professional, '31) is now here as private 
fiying editor for McGraw Hill’s Aviation 
News. Mac was a reporter on the Indian 
apolis News for six years after his gradu- 
ation from the University of Missouri in 
1929. He then became aviation editor of 
the Dayton (Ohio) Herald, a post he held 
until 1943, when he became midwest edi- 
tor of the McGraw Hill aviation maga- 
zines. He was transferred to Washington 
in September, 1944... . 

Edgar Markham (University of Kan 
sas, 10) is with the Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife in Washington. The vet- 
eran newspaperman has been on the staff 
of the Kansas City Star, the Leavenworth 
Times, the Sioux City Journal, and the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. From 
1917 through 1929, he was the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the St. Paul Pio- 
neer-Press. .. . 

Gilbert Gardner (Washington and Lee, 





Two Editors’ Editors Initiated in New York 


Robert U. Brown, editor of Editor & Publisher, and Donald W. Robinson, editor of The 

American Press, were initiated by the New York Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 

at a meeting held recently at the Press Club of the Columbia University school of journalism. 

Left to right: Richard F. Crandell, picture editor, New York Herald-Tribune and president of 

the chapter: Mr. Brown, Mr. Robinson, James C. Kiper (Indiana ‘32) of N. W. Ayer & Co.., 

former national executive secretary of Sigma Delta Chi, and Oscar Leiding (Illinois ‘27), asso- 
ciate editor, Air Transport, national secretary of the fraternity. 





40) recently on the city staff of the 
Scripps Howard Washington Daily News, 
has gone to Chicago to do public relations 
for the [linois Chamber of Commerce. 
After leaving Lexington, Gardner was a 
copy boy for Time magazine in New York 
and was later its representative in Hart 
ford, Connecticut. He came to Washing- 
ton to take a job as secretary to Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius, then Lend Lease 
administrator, and was later made a liai- 
son officer in the Soviet Supply Section 
at Lend Lease. He left government to 
join the staff of Broadcasting magazine, 
which he left to join the News. Gil, who 
was roster secretary of SDX’s professional 
chapter, also worked for Telecommunica- 
tions Reports, a weekly service edited 
here. 

Lieutenant Commander H. S. Krusen 
(Cornell, °38) is now on duty with the 
Navy Department here... . 


GENE COOPER (Southern Methodist 
Professional, ’38) is manager of the Wash 
ington office of Braun and Company, 
management consultants. A graduate of 
Thorp Spring College, he spent two years 
with United Press in Texas, and then 
moved to the city editorship of the Waxa 
hachie (Tex.) Light, and, two years later, 
was named managing editor of the Austin 
American. 

Gene spent the next eight years with 
the Dallas News as, successively, night 
city editor, city editor, and roving corre- 
spondent. After that he did magazine 
publicity for the Texas Centennial Expo- 
sition and then joined the public rela- 
tions staff of Chrysler Corporation. He 
was with his present firm in Texas and 
Oklahoma before coming to the capital 
last year. ... 





James K. Hutsett (Missouri ’29) is man 
aging editor of the Hattiesburg (Miss.) 
American. 


DePauw Honors 
12 Journalists 


Derauw UNIVERSITY, where Sigma 


Delta Chi was founded 36 years ago this 
April, has opened a gallery of photo 
graphs of alumni who have won success 
in newspaper and allied writing fields. 
Other pictures will be added to the first 
dozen which were hung in the editorial 
rooms of The DePauw, student news- 


paper. 

The founding of Sigma Delta Chi at 
Greencastle was observed April 7 with 
a Newspaperman’s Ball, revived after a 
war lapse of several years. The ball was 
sponsored by the fraternity and by Theta 
Sigma Phi, women’s journalistic sorority. 

The men whose pictures were hung in 
the DePauw hall of fame are Stanley P. 
Barnett, managing editor, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; Allen L. Billingsley, pres- 
ident, Fuller & Smith advertising com 
pany; Donald Bridge, business manager, 
Gannett newspapers; Robert M. Feem- 
ster, advertising director, Wall Street 
Journal; Don Hogate, public relations, 
General Motors Corporation; Kenneth 
C. Hogate, president, Dow Jones & Co., 
publishers of the Wall Street Journal: 
Bernard Kilgore, vice-president, Wall 
Street Journal; Claude A. Mahoney, 
news commentator, WTOP, Washington, 
D. C.; Don Maxwell, assistant managing 
editor, Chicago Tribune; Philip Maxwell, 
director of Chicago Music Festival, Chi 
eago Tribune; Dwight Pitkin, Associated 
Press correspondent, London, and Eu 
gene Pulliam, publisher of the Indian- 
apolis Star and a founder of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 

All but two of the twelve are members 
of the fraternity. The picture project was 
developed by Miss Sara Jean Wildman, 
editor of The DePauw. Prof. W. Clarke 
Arnold and Prof. Fred L. Bergman. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


A tip to the women in their lives! 


Uncle Sam is feeding your service 
man today and feeding him well — 
even if GI cooking can’t compare 


with yours! 


But against the time 
when you take over, here’s a friendly 
tip to remember. 

The chances are, your man will 
want more milk, butter, cheese and 
ice cream than he ever did before. 

That’s a natural result of his ser- 
vice diet. In training in this coun- 
try, he was given about three times 
as much dairy products as men got 
in the last war. 

Overseas, of course, the supply 
problem is tougher, but about 10% 
of all the food exported to our forces 
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has been dairy products — as com- 
pared with only 2% in “17 and 718. 
That’s one big reason why America 
has the healthiest, huskiest fighting 
men in all the world —for milk is 
nature’s most nearly perfect food. 

Part of your post-war job will be 
to keep your veteran fit and feed him 
as carefully as Uncle Sam did. Part 
of our post-war job is to keep on im- 
proving the processing of milk and 
its many products — developing new 
products — and carefully protecting 
their purity—as our laboratories 
have done so long. 

We know you'll do your job well. 
And we expect to do the same. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ...as a base 
for the development of new prod- 
ucts and materials ... as a source 
of health and enduring progress on 
the farms and in the towns and 


cities of America. 


®eo© 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 














don’t ask a plumber... 


If you ask a plumber or a painter or the man in the street what 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER is . . . it’s not likely that you'll get a 
very positive answer, but try any newspaper publisher, editor, 
or copy boy and he’ll tell you . . . “Why, that’s our own news- 


paper ee 


He'll say this, for that’s just what we've tried to be for the past 


sixty years .. . the news paper for news paper people. 


In any issue you'll find such things as: news behind the inva- 
sion coverage, what happens at important conventions, what's 
new in television—many valuable features and new depart- 
ments, ““The Advertising Survey,” “Promotion,” ‘In the Busi- 


ness Office,” and “Shop Talk at Thirty.” 


We are glad the people in the Newspaper Industry look to 


us as their newspaper. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Journal in America 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 








